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by Patrick Campbell, owner/winemaker 
Laurel Glen Winery, Glen Ellen, CA 


iving back power to the states 
may not be quite the salvation 
for personal and commercial 
freedoms that the new 
Washington politicians claim. 
A reduction in the federal bureaucracy 
may lead to fewer restraints on business 
and greater consumer access to goods in 
general, but the purported benefits will 
not apply to the producers and con- 
sumers of American wine any time soon. 

In fact, if the success of the effort to 
decentralize government were measured 
against its lugubrious effects on the wine 
industry, latter-day Madisons and 
Jeffersons would run, not walk, back to 
the drawing board of political theory. 

The chaos that pervades interstate 
wine commerce is a direct consequence 
of the Twenty-First Amendment, which 
granted the regulation of the licensed 
beverage trade exclusively to each state 
following (and as a condition of) the 
demise of Prohibition. 

Authority over taxes, some aspects of 
labeling, selection and retention of 
wholesalers, advertising, interaction 
with customers, sales venues, pricing 
formulas, and marketing, are but a few 


_ aspects of the wine business that were 


thereby granted to each state to legislate 
and regulate at their discretion. 

Most governments never met an 
opportunity to seize power they didn’t 
like. Thus, when the Twenty-First 
Amendment offered each state virtual 
control over an entire industry, they all 
accepted with gusto. This unparalleled 


monopoly of reg- 
ulation over a 
legal business by 
each state has, 
not surprisingly, 
created a dino- 
saur: 50 fiefdoms 
of patronage, 
Byzantine 
bureaucracy, and 
often corruption. 
The resulting 
crazy quilt of 
overlapping, 
contradictory, 
and ever-more 
complicated 
laws guarantees little more than 
restraint of trade for wine producers in 
44 states and limited access to goods for 
wine lovers in 50 states. 


More difficult than 
international sales 

It is often said that selling wine in the 
USS. is like selling wine to 50 different 
countries. In many cases, it’s more diffi- 
cult. A wine lover in Moscow asked us to 
ship her some wine. Within a few weeks, 
the wine arrived — no problem and little 
paperwork. European wine shipments 
(sans government warnings and sulfite 
statements, of course — they’re not wel- 
come there!) travel regularly, with a min- 
imum of paperwork and bureaucratic 
hassle. No problem. 

But try shipping a box of wine to your 
uncle in Texas or New Jersey or 
Maryland. The wine may be confiscated, 
fines assessed, and licenses revoked. 
How about selling to an independently 
owned retail store in Utah or 
Pennsylvania? They don’t exist. 

Maybe you want to introduce a new 
label in Connecticut or change the price 
of your wine in New York; better plan 
months in advance for the approval 
process — and don’t forget the hefty reg- 
istration fees. Sorry, no more wine in 
Texas for a while; you forgot to notarize 
your reporting form one too many times. 

Want to change your distributor in 
Georgia? You'll have to wait four years for 
your franchise agreement to phase out. 

You want your wine to sell at roughly 
the same price in tax-heavy as in tax- 
light states? Better be prepared for flexi- 
ble pricing. The list goes on. 

Maybe we winery owners are just in 
the wrong line of work. Other business- 


es don’t have to put up with all this red 
tape. Take, for example, munitions sell- 
ers. Semi-automatic weapons cross state 
lines with impunity: no licenses, no gov- 
ernment paperwork, no fees, no taxes, 
no regulation. No problem. It’s easier to 
ship a container load of bullets, a tank, or 
a weapon that spits out scores of rounds 
than a case of wine. Easier to ship a 
Luger than a box of Laurel Glen wine. 
Want to send a case of wine back home 
to Grandma or to a customer in another 
state because the wine is not available 
locally? Sorry, not allowed. Equally, a 
wine lover cannot order a bottle of wine 
to be shipped to him in another state 
(with limited exceptions). Was this the 
intent of the Twenty-First Amendment? 
Let's be fair, though. State alcohol bev- 
erage commissions do serve important 
functions: the regulation of bad-apple 
retailers and sales to minors, for exam- 
ple. Why, however, do 50 states need 50 
Continued on page 6 


IN MEMORIAM 


Leon Adams (90) died September 
14, 1995 in San Francisco, CA, a loss 
to his family and the wine industry. 

Adams was a founder of the Wine 
Institute, which evolved from the 
California Grape Growers League. In 
1954, Adams left the institute and | 
became a writer, historian, and consul- = 
tant to the wine industry. In his first | 
book, The Commonsense Book of 
Wine, he said, “Naturally fermented, 
dry table wine, the principal kind of 
wine used in the world, is the only true 
mealtime beverage. Unlike water, cof- 
fee, tea, soft drunks, beer or milk, its 
main use is to improve and harmonize 
with the taste of food.” 

Adams wrote four editions of The 
Wines of America, and Striped Bass 
Fishing on the Pacific Coast. 

We can remember Adams as Dan 
Berger saluted, “I'll remember Leon 
not for specific deeds, but as a symbol 
of what's right, honest and vital about 
the wine industry in America as we 
know it.” 

One of Adams’ favorite sayings 
was, “All wine would be red if it 
could.” 

Adams set out to “teach America 
to adopt wine, the ancient, sacred, 
moderate, healthful food beverage as 
part of a civilized lifestyle.” 

Leon, we'll miss you. You were 
one of a kind. You are irreplaceable. 
We thank you for your wisdom, 
accomplishments, contributions, and 
kindness. 
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different sets of mostly arcane and 
invariably archaic laws, that are over- 
seen by 50 different agencies, in order to 
restrict the interstate commerce of wine? 


Special advantages to the few 

It is hardly ironic that the same ever- 
more complicated network of state laws 
that erects roadblocks to interstate distri- 
bution has afforded special advantages 
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to the increasingly few and powerful 
distributors within and outside state 
boundaries. After all, state regulation of 
trade historically favors monopolies and 
finds its highest expression in consumer- 
unfriendly, state-run enterprises, such as 
the state-controlled wine distribution 
and sales agencies of New Hampshire, 
Utah, and Pennsylvania. 

The concentration of the sales and dis- 
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tribution of wine in ever-fewer hands is 
not merely a matter of market forces. The 
ability to navigate in a world of Byzantine 
bureaucracies and laws is the birthright of 
the large and powerful. Franchise laws 
guarantee the survival of the few; greater 
access to the legislators and regulators is 
afforded to the well-heeled, and so on. 


This basically comfortable détente 
between the regulator and the regulated 
makes systemic change difficult. 


Thus, is it any wonder that 50 virtually 
unregulated and intentionally non-coor- 
dinated autocracies have effectively stifled 
the free commerce of wine between states, 
and often within states? Or that the num- 
ber of distribution outlets shrinks every 
year through consolidation? 

Is it any wonder that medium-sized 
distributors are an endangered species 
and small distributors operate on the 
margins of the economy? Or that hun- 
dreds of smaller American wineries are 
effectively disenfranchised from the dis- 
tribution process? Or that American con- 
sumers, particularly those outside met- 
ropolitan centers, are unable to purchase 
a wide range of wines locally? 

Small, specialty wine producers (which 
is to say, most American wineries) simply 
cannot command the attention of the ever 
larger and fewer distributors. Winery- 
direct sales to a consumer or a retailer in 
another state through mail order or an on- 
site broker or now the Internet — options 
available to every other legal industry — 
are simply not open to wineries. 
Accordingly, wine producers are denied 
access to markets, and consumers are 
denied freedom of choice. 

Is this what the father of the American 
Wine industry, the original American 
wine lover, and the spokesman of decen- 
tralized government envisioned? 
Thomas Jefferson would likely have 
been appalled, as should the latter day 
partisans of states’ rights. Fortunately, 
the situation is improving. Slightly. Four 
recent developments offer some reason 
for optimism. 


Seeds of optimism 

1) The newly instituted Cellarmasters 
program (an offshoot of the American 
Vintners Association) offers an option 
for direct sales by utilizing the three- 
tier distribution system. Participating 
distributors in each state funnel wine 
from the producer directly through to 
the customer. Everyone wins: producer, 
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distributor, retailer, consumer. 

2)Reciprocal trade legislation has 
introduced a limited (though non-stan- 
dardized) channel of winery-direct sales 
to customers in, to date, 14 wine-produc- 
ing states. The entrenched powers in the 
remaining 30 wine-producing states and 
the six non-producing states resist 
change by fulminating on the wicked- 
ness of direct shipments with all the zeal 
of converts: potential for sales to minors, 
lost tax revenue, unscrupulous practices, 
and so on. Entrenched oligopolies do not 
easily relinquish power. 

3)Several voluntary organizations of 
state legislators and regulators have 
recently expressed an interest in 
rationalizing shipping procedures and 
opening up limited alternative distribu- 
tion options. It remains to be seen if their 
interest in bringing wine commerce into 
the 20" century will measure up to the 
resolve of the distribution dinosaurs to 
preserve the status quo. 

Clearly, neither Cellarmasters, recipro- 
cal legislation, nor commerce-friendly 
state policies could supplant a successful 


distributor network. Underscore “suc- 
cessful.” If the existing distributors were 
to participate in a fully free marketplace, 
as every single other legal American 
business does, the full measure of their 
success would not be compromised by 
the legalized immunity from alternate 
forms of distribution and sales they have 
enjoyed for the past 52 years. 

No distributor, with hordes of salespeo- 
ple and fleets of trucks, should feel threat- 
ened by the limited market access that 
direct sales mechanisms offer. This is 
because sales through a distributor are, in 
most cases, both efficient and cost-effective. 
But this fact offers no consolation to hun- 
dreds of wine producers who are effective- 
ly disenfranchised from the distribution 
process and for whom no other option for 
out-of-state sales exists. Nor does it satisfy 
consumers who would love to get their 
hands on locally-unavailable wine. 

4)In a free market economy, no one 
is guaranteed business success, but equal- 
ly, no one is denied an opportunity — 
except in the interstate wine business. This 
is where the potential legal challenge by 


Oregon state-based attorney, Ben Wolff, 
comes in. Several federal courts have 
ruled in the past few years that provisions 
of the Twenty-First Amendment must be 
balanced against other portions of the 
Constitution, including the First 
Amendment and the Commerce Clause. 
Accordingly, Wolff believes that “There 
may be opportunities, due to recent court 
decisions, for challenges to the 50 different 
regulatory schemes and the legislatively 
mandated three-tier system.” 

While Cellarmasters, reciprocal trade 
legislation, coordination of state legisla- 
tion and regulations, and Wolff’s activity 
peck away at the thick legs of the regula- 
tion and distribution dinosaurs, wine 
producers and wine lovers remain as 
segregated as ever from one another. 

Some day, we may legally send a box of 
wine to Grandma in another state or mail 
order that delicious bottle we enjoyed on 
our last visit to the wine country. Even the 
largest and most powerful species eventu- 
ally fell before the forces of nature. But 
then, its existence was not propped up by 
unnatural allies. 
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WINERY ECONOMICS 


by George Schofield 


or most. businesses, consistent 
profitability is an elusive target. 
Moreover, the degree and mea- 
sure of profitability often is diffi- 
cult to understand. 

Failure to relate profits to the asset 
base required to support the business 
or to assess the true impact of debt 
financing on profitability are common 
oversights. Particularly in the wine 
industry, profits which seem adequate 
when referenced to sales, may be poor 
when related to the investment base. 

Typically in the U.S., a business is 
considered very capital intensive when 
$1.00 of assets is required to generate 
each $1.00 of sales. Oil, steel, auto, pub- 
lic utilities, and other “heavy” indus- 
tries generally approach a 1:1 ratio. 

In the wine industry (especially the 
premium varietal segment), many 
wineries have ratios in the range of 
$1.50 to $2.00 of assets per $1.00 of 
sales. Some integrated wineries, with 
owned vineyards and multi-year wine 
inventories, can have above $3.00 of 
assets per $1.00 of sales. As a result, 
when seemingly attractive profit mar- 
gins on sales are correlated with the 
asset requirements, they are often dilut- 
ed below current interest levels and 
even below the return levels for risk- 
free government bonds. 

Profitability is a sensitive area of dis- 
closure for many businesses. Most 
information on profits of individual 
firms is revealed in the reports that 
publicly owned companies are required 
to disclose to shareholders, prospective 
investors, and governmental agencies. 
Annual reports, prospectuses, proxy 
statements, and “10 K” filings with the 
Security and Exchange Commission are 
prime examples. 

On an aggregate basis, direct sales by 


has no need or desire to disclose financia 
data. Other major wine entities are sub 
sidiaries or divisions of large conglomer 
ate corporations which disclose very little 
detail about winery operations. 


Analyzing three wineries 

Currently there are three wineries, 
Robert Mondavi (California), Chalone 
(California and Washington), and 
Canandaigua (California and New 
York), which have public ownership 
levels requiring the issuance of public 
financial reporting. Although not a 
large or representative sample, analysis 
of the data available from these three 
companies does provide significant 
insight on wine industry profitability. 

Table I is an inter-company compari- 
son of product costs, expenses, and 


income as a percentage of sales for the 


three companies. This data was obtained 


from annual reports published by each 


company for fiscal years ending in 1994 
(Robert Mondavi 6/30/94, Canandaigua 
8/31/94, Chalone 12/31/94). 


clustry 


On the basis of earnings before inter- 
est and taxes (before considering the 
impact of debt), Chalone earned 14% on 
each dollar of sales, Mondavi earned 
13%, and Canandaigua earned only 4%. 
In all cases, cost of product sold was 
over 50%, with Chalone’s wine cost 
averaging 61% of its sales dollars. 
Mondavi, with an average of 50%, had 
the lowest product/cost percentage. 

Excise tax, which is often thought of 
as an incidental cost, surprisingly rep- 
resents 27% of each sales dollar for 
Canandaigua. Canandaigua, being a 
major producer of the highly taxed 
spirits and sparkling wines, bears a 
heavy excise tax burden. This, in com- 
bination with Canandaigua’s focus on 
generic and lower-priced varietal 
wines, causes a relatively lower level of 
operating income per dollar. 

On the other hand, the size and much 
larger revenue base of Canandaigua 
($861 million of sales in 1994) allows a 
much more efficient spreading of sell- 
ing and general expenses. As a result, 


U.S. wineries probably total in the range Inter-company comparisons 1994 ratio analysis of income and expenses as percentage of sales 
of $10 billion annually. Numerous com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange dwarf the size of the entire 
wine industry. Because the wine indus- 
try is so small and because so few winer- 


& ies are publicly held, little solid informa- 


MONDAVI 


100.0% 
-5.2% 
-50.0% 
44.8% 
-31.9% 
12.9% 
-0.2% 
12.7% 


CHALONE CANANDAIGUA 


100.0% 100.0% 
-3.3% -26.9% 
61.1% 51.9% 
35.5% ~ 21.2% 
-21.8% mak 
13.7% 7.1% 
0.0% -2.8% 


13.7% 4.3% 


Gross sales 
Excise tax 


Cost of product sold 
Gross profit 

Operating expenses 
Operating income 

Other expenses 
Earnings before interest & taxes 


tion is available to use as a basis for 
financial analysis of the industry. 

The largest U.S. winery, for example, 
which probably has sales somewhere over 
$1 billion per year, is privately owned and 
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Table 1 Canandaigua’s operating expenses at 
Inter-company comparisons — fiscal year 1994 14% of sales are far less than Mondavi's 
32% and Chalone’s 22%. 
1. Return on Assets (ROA): EBIT* as = Capital —  Returnon One can make'separate research Pigs 
Deiat, % intensity = mane ta jects out of almost every element of the 
Ar oetdaei 12.7% 1.39 9.2% comparative analysis of this data. For 
Pislane 13.7% 3.42 4.0% example, the product/cost percentage 
Canandaigua 4.3% 0.96 4.5% for Chalone (61%) is obviously too 
high, relatively and objectively. The 
2. Borrowing Benefit: Return on Interest Borrowing firm. is probably experiencing either 
assets cost benefit grape costs which are too high or wine 
Mondavi 9.2% 5.1% 4.1% prices which are too low relative to the 
Chalone 4.0% 5.8% -1.8% kinds of wines the company sells. 
Canandaigua 4.5% 3.0% 1.6% Another study would be an analysis of 
the dramatic impact of the 1991 wine 
3. Debt Leverage Benefit: Borrowing Debt to — Debt leverage excise tax on Mondavi. From 1990 to 
benefit equity ratio ~ benefit ; : ; 
1993, excise taxes paid by Mondavi rose 
Mondavi 4.1% 1.3 5.3% from $1 million to $10 million while oper- 
Chalone “1.8% 1.38 “3.6% ating income increased only $3 million. 
Canandaigua 1.6% 3.05 4.9% 
; When profit is not profit 
4. Return on Equity: ReaD Roane = pi Table IT expands the profitability 
Mondavi 9.2% 5 3% 14.5% analysis further to include the relation- 
Ciaiene 4.0% 3.6% 0.4% ship-to-investment base. Because Mon- 
Canandaigua 4.5% 4.8% 9.3% davi requires $1.39 of assets for each dol- 
lar generated in sales, its 12.7% return 
“Earnings Before Interest & Taxes on sales is reduced proportionally to a 
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9.2% return on assets. 

Chalone suffers more; with a capital 
intensity of well over 3:1, its 13.7% 
return on sales drops to only a 4% 
return on assets. 

Canandaigua, with just under a dol- 
lar of assets per dollar of sales is favor- 
ably affected by a slight enhancement 
of the 4.3% return on sales to a 4.5% 
return on assets. Although the return 
on assets for both Chalone and 
Canandaigua is poor, the causes are 
different. Chalone struggles with ineffi- 
cient asset utilization, while Can- 
andaigua’s relationship of product 
sales prices and costs is unattractive. 


Debt financing can enhance 
or undermine profits 

For various reasons, businesses fre- 
quently use debt financing. Often the 
available equity funds are exhausted, 
and the business is forced to borrow in 
order to grow or survive. In other 
cases, the business attempts to substi- 
tute debt funding for equity as a means 
of enhancing the return to the owners. 

As long as the incremental return on 
total assets is above the cost of debt 
(interest), the use of debt will enhance 
the return on owner’s investment. The 
generation of additional income more 
than pays for the incremental debt. The 
residual flows to the equity holders 
magnifying their return on investment. 
Of course, the degree of utilization of 
debt is the key variable to this debt 
leverage concept. 

Unfortunately, interest and principal 
payments on borrowed money are first- 
priority, fixed-cash requirements which 
must be met regardless of fluctuations 
in business conditions or in operating 
profit. The higher the amount of bor- 
rowing and related interest, the greater 
the possibility of the business being 
unable to generate sufficient operating 
profits to cover annual interest and prin- 
cipal payments. This risk is perceived as 
a contingent fallibility and thereby lim- 
its a firm’s capacity to borrow. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1994, Mondavi’s benefit from bor- 
rowing was 4.1%. This is derived by 
deducting the average cost of interest 
of 5.1% (including non-interest bearing 
liabilities such as accounts payable) 
from the return on total assets of 9.2%, 
Not only did Mondavi shareholders 
earn 9.2% on their equity investment, 


they also benefited from the 4.1% (9.2% 
- 5.1%) gained from putting the bor- 
rowed money to-work. 

Since 1.30 dollars of debt were utilized 
by Mondavi for each dollar of equity, the 
4.1% borrowing benefit was converted 
into an incremental debt leverage bene- 
fit of 5.3% (4.1% xX 1.3). Hence, the 
Mondavi return on assets was convert- 
ed into a 14.5% (9.2% + 5.3%) pre-tax 


return on equity investment. 

Just as Mondavi demonstrates the 
positive aspects of debt leverage, 
Chalone in fiscal year 1994 reveals the 
negative side. Borrowing money at an 
average cost of 5.8% and putting it to 
work at 4.0% yields a penalty of 1.8%. 
This penalty, multiplied by the heavy 
(2:1) utilization of debt to equity, result- 
ed in the 4.0% return on assets being 
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y7%y, Vineyards due to the Phylloxera infestation. 

as) With advances in trellising techniques, vine 

%” spacing and density, we recognize that replacing 

¢ damaged vineyards is the first step toward a future of 
higher yields and superior grapes. 

We offer the flexible credit terms and competitive interest rates 
designed within fixed or variable rate packages. Whether you need 
financing for vineyard development, acquisition, replanting, 
modernization or just operational expenses, we'll make sure you get the 
Zen of service and attention you deserve. Call your nearest Pacific 

oast Farm Credit branch office today or toll free: 1-800-800-4865. 


“5 


PACIFIC COAST 
FARM CREDIT 


Windsor Office (707) 838-7088 * Petaluma Office (707) 763-9821 

Salinas Office (408) 424-1756 * King City Office (408) 385-5926 

St. Helena Office (707) 963-9437 * Ukiah Office (707) 462-6531 
Watsonville Office (408) 728-2249 


VINIFERA INC. 


@ In-house lab testing and disease elimination. 
@ Green-grafting for a stronger union and healthier plant. 
# Excellent selection of varietals and clones. 
Custom propagation and disease assessment 
of field selections. 


AVAILABLE ROOTSTOCKS 
101-14 * 420 * 1103 *3309 *44-53* 110R*41B 
* 5BB *5C * Freedom * Riparia Gloire * SO4 


Barefoot dormant, potted dormant vines available February. 
Green growing plants available April through July. 


Call for complete 1996 availability list. 
VINIFERA INC. 


Phone: 707/259-5200 * Fax: 707/259-5222 
5 Financial Plaza, Suite 206 « Napa, CA 94558 


Value-Added 
VIN@QUIRY Style 


For times during the various 
stages of winemaking that call for 
a set battery of tests, we’ve pack- 
aged the basics together in a nut- 
shell. [That’s simPLicity for you.] 


To our full selection of analytical 
services, VINQUIRY has added six 
analysis panels. These groups of 
tests—basic chemistry, OC, juice, 
unfiltered wine, export and home 
winemaker—provide valuable 
baseline data, and at a reduced 


rate. [That’s ECONOMY for you.] V/ N@®U | RY 


ECONOMY and SIMPLICITY. Winemakers Service 
VINQUIRY’S analysis panels. and Research Laboratory 


VINOUIRY, INC. 


(707) 433-8869 = fax (707) 433-2927 
Call and find out how well they 16003 Healdsburg Avenue 


can work for you » (707) 433-8869. Healdsburg, CA 95448 
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reduced to a 0.4% return on equity. 
Essentially all Chalone’s operating 
profits flowed to the bankers in fiscal 
year 1994. 

Canandaigua is an example of how 
the gamble of extreme leverage can pay 
off. The 3:1 ratio of debt to equity signif- 
icantly magnifies the borrowing benefit 
of 1.6% (return on assets of 4.6% less cost 
of debt of 3.0%). In this way, the meager 
4.5% return on assets is converted into a 
9.3% return on equity. 


Buying profits 

Canandaigua is also an interesting 
case study of a firm which (over the past 
four years) has been purchasing earn- 
ings. A series of major acquisitions have 
been accounted for under an accounting 
methodology which includes earnings 
of the acquired entity from the date of 
acquisition forward. Many of the acqui- 
sitions were acquired directly or indi- 
rectly through debt. As long as the oper- 
ating profit of the acquired entity 
exceeds the interest cost, a positive 
impact on earnings was reported. 

The positive earnings impact has gen- 
erated a favorable Canandaigua stock 
price reaction. In several instances, with- 
in six to 12 months after a Canandaigua 
acquisition, an equity offering occurred 
at higher stock prices, with proceeds 
used to reduce debt. The stage was then 
set for the next acquisition. 

The difficulty with a parlay of acquisi- 
tions as a means of generating profits is 
the need it generates to do bigger and 
bigger deals to have continued signifi- 
cant growth. Moreover, earnings bought 
cheaply are often risky or declining 
earnings. Should interest rates rise and 
earnings decline, a highly debt-lever- 
aged situation can deteriorate rather 
quickly. Considering the focus on the 
commodity segment of the wine busi- 
ness and the competition being chal- 
lenged, Canandaigua’s future profitabil- 
ity will be interesting to follow. 


Taking a hard look at profitability 

Profitability, like many other things 
in life, may not be as it first seems. The 
fulcrum of profitability is the earning 
power of the total assets employed 
before considering debt and related 
interest costs. The source of the earn- 
ings needs to be identified. For a win- 
ery, this source primarily emanates 
from the relationship of wine selling 


a 


Planting Vines This Spring? 
Supertube’ 


Optimizes Your Return 
on Investment 


Peter research shows 
Supertube’s large diameter 
increases first year volume growth— 
the key to maximizing early yields. 
Small diameter grow tubes promote 
height growth, but do not increase 
volume growth. 


we: is durable enough to 
use 3 to 5 times. As a result, 


Supertube give you the lowest cost per 
vine of any tube on the market. 


Supertube’s pre-punched holes 

and rigid design make installa- 
tion fast and easy—about one minute 
faster than other tubes. 


Supertube opens up to save 
almost one minute every time 
you trim a lateral. 


To find out more, call or write 
the dealer nearest you: 


Vineyard Industry Products 
North Coast (800) 544-2210 


Quiedan Company 
Central Coast (800) 408-2117 


Valley Vineyard & 
Orchard Supply 
Lodi (800) 600-8944 


Metal Vineyard Products, Inc. 
Fresno (800) 842-4303 


The Growers Supply Center 
Eastern U.S. (410) 931-3111 


Other areas of the U. S. 
‘ (800) 248-8239 


©1995 Treessentials Company, St Paul, MN 
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prices to the direct product costs. 

In the wine business, the relationship 
of profits to sales is often significantly 
diluted by the enormous capital intensi- 
ty of the business. The tendency in the 
industry to finance the capital needs 
with borrowed money is often a major 
pitfall. When the return on assets is 
reduced below the cost of borrowing, 
winery owners may find themselves 
working for bankers by subsidizing 
fixed-interest expenses out of profits. 
Worse still, if enough money is borrowed, 
profits may turn to a deficit which can 
erode the equity of the business. 

Risks in the wine business are consid- 
erable. Foreign competition, agricultural 
cycles, and changing consumer demands 
are all significant factors which are diffi- 
cult to control. Although seemingly prof- 
itable on a sales basis, the pre-tax return 
on assets of wineries — as these three 
examples show — often has been under 
10%. Mature firms with well-established 
brands may exceed this level. However, 
for young wineries struggling to estab- 
lish their identity, the earning power of 
their total assets is often below the cost of 
debt financing. 

To survive, the best strategy for such 
entities may be to tightly control their 
asset growth and to grow primarily from 
equity funding or retained earnings. 
Without such restrictions, emerging new 
wineries may never experience short- or 
long-term real profitability. a 


Editor’s Note: 

At press time more recent financial 
reports were available which indicated 
a surge in reported profits by both 


‘Robert Mondavi Winery and Canan- 


daigua Wine Company. For the year 
ending June 30, 1995, the Income Before 
Income Tax of Robert Mondavi Winery 
rose +88% to $29.5 million versus the 
prior year. For the nine months ending 
May 31, 1995, the Canandaigua Wine 
Company reported Income Before 
Income Taxes of $50.3 million, a 73% 
gain over the comparable nine months 
of the previous year. 

These results have helped push the 
stock prices of both companies to record 
highs. However, whether the results rep- 
resent a long-term trend in industry prof- 
itability remains to be seen. Neverthe- 
less, the focus of this report defining the 
nature of industry profitability remains 
pertinent and critical. 


MoBILE SOLAR-POWERED 
RADIO WEATHER STATION 


AgroExpert 


Climatic Detection for 
Decision Makers 


¢ Early detection and efficient 
management of agricultural 
diseases 


e Precise climate information 
¢ Central data processing 


efficient application 

@ Lower productio 
cost and improved — 
quality. 

@ Microclimatic database 
for subregions enables 
better planning. 


The AgroExpert Algorithms 


The complex biological rules of the 
various diseases have been convert- 
ed into computer algorithms which 
analyze the raw data gathered by 
the measuring stations. The com- 
puter is thereby able to detect and 
recommend treatment for those 


diseases. 


Adesn Telemetry 

Adcon Telemetry, Inc. 

11601 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 260 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 U.S.A. 

Tel: (310) 575-3188 Fax: (310) 575-3727 
or contact Carla Thomas (707) 942-2260 


“BATE 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


Low per-label costs 
Gov’t Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 


TRADEMARK 
SEARCHES 


As Low as $80 


Your trade names or designs are searched at the 
USS. Patent Office to help establish valuable own- 
ership or avoid costly legal liability. 

Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 


Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


= PERSONNEL 
PERSPECTIVE 


Employee Handbooks 
Performance Review 
Supervisory Training 
Tasting Room Training 
Recruiting 

Executive Placement 
Safety Compliance 
Compensation Plans 


Wine Industry Specialists 


Partial Client List: 
Cakebread Cellars The Hess Collection 


Clos du Val Wine Co., Ltd. 


Kendall Jackson Winery 
Murphy-Goode Winery 


Domaine Carneros 


Dry Creek Vineyards Simi Winery 


L. Foppiano Wine Co. Silverado Vineyards 


Sutter Home Winery 


575 W. College Avenue #101A 
Santa Rosa, Ca. 95401 
(707) 576-7653 

Fax: (707) 576-8190 
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Part Ill 


Preparing for 
employee 
termination 


by Carolyn Silvestri 
The Personnel Perspective 


mployers are often at a loss 

about how to effectively deal 

with employees who don’t mea- 

sure up. To maintain morale 

and productivity, owners and 
managers of wineries and vineyards 
must resolve job performance issues 
quickly and legally. This can be espe- 
cially challenging when you're faced 
with today’s increased time pressure, 
the complex legal environment, and 
intense competition. 

In order to deal effectively with poor- 
ly performing employees, you must 
have policies in place to help you. Once 
you've instituted the following 
processes, you'll be able to analyze 
each situation and determine the 
appropriate course of action. 


Track and document employee 
performance 

Tracking and documenting employ- 
ee performance are the most important 
actions employers take throughout the 
employment relationship. 

Documentation provides the justifi- 
cation for increased compensation, 
promotions, job enriching opportuni- 
ties, and other positive incentives for 
outstanding employees. You will also 
have a basis for establishing job 
expectations, for making marginal or 
poorly performing employees 
accountable to improve their perfor- 
mance, and for discipline or to termi- 
nate when necessary. 


Performance review systems 

The performance review can be the 
single most important discussion relat- 
ed to work performance that a supervi- 
sor and employee have. Use the perfor- 
mance review as a tool to assist 
employees in setting individual and 
team goals that support the winery or 
vineyard’s mission and in setting 
developmental goals that improve the 
employee’s skills or knowledge. Use 
the review to provide notice to an 
employee that he or she is performing 
below standards. 

The performance review is most 
effective if you see it as a process which 
includes setting expectations and pro- 
viding feedback and coaching — rather 
than as a form where numbers are 
checked off. Effective performance 
evaluation is not a skill that comes 
automatically, so training supervisors 
in how to conduct performance 
reviews is crucial. 


Progressive discipline/employee 
warnings 

A progressive discipline program 
gives your employees fair warning that 
their conduct does not meet your stan- 
dards and change is required. It allows 
you to exercise discipline consistently 
through a non-discriminatory process, 
which may include a verbal warning, 
one or two written warnings, a period 
of notice, and finally termination. 

It is important, however, to retain full 
control over the steps in the process 
and determine the appropriate level of 
discipline for a particular offense; there 
may be a situation of gross misconduct 
that would require immediate termina- 
tion. 

To ensure that you retain your at-will 
employment relationship, you will 
want to make sure that you, in no way, 
lead employees to believe that you will 
routinely use a progressive discipline 
process when problems arise. 

On the contrary, the employer should 
retain control of how they wish to handle 
performance problems. You should very 
clearly state in your handbook that man- 
agement has the discretion to choose the 
type of corrective action necessary for 
each situation. This may include a pro- 
gressive discipline process or immediate 
termination. The implementation of a 
step process in no way invalidates the 


, “l 


employer’s “at-will” status. 
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Most important in the progressive 
discipline process is the documentation 
of each warning, including those that 
are verbal. Such documentation pro- 
vides critical information when you are 
making the decision to terminate, and it 
is vital in supporting the appropriate- 


ness of the termination should you face Wi 

a wrongful termination suit. OR RE TEN ; N 

The decision to terminate EB ND 
Deciding to terminate an employee 


can be difficult and is usually fraught 


with concerns. Some employees will Simply push wires into the Gripple. 


test your patience as long as they can ’ ! 
before they are terminated. It's that Sad 


When considering a termination, it 
is important to take a critical, objective 
approach to reviewing the perfor- 
mance history and documentation and 
whether the employee is in a protected 
ereup: . . 

Many winery and vineyard owners °« Saves time— Specially designed 
and managers consult an outside third easy to use for vineyard trellising. 


party or review a termination checklist 
to ensure that they are treating each 
employee consistently and fairly. 

If the decision is made to terminate 


ell 
a eeeeld 


¢ Easy to tension 
and retension 


the employee, questions often arise as year after year Join 

to whether some form of severance pay 

is appropriate. Severance pay is not ¢« Removable and KSplice 
required by law. It can be paid whether reusable Spec; 

the termination is the result of an Grippia d 
unhappy employer/employee relation- ¢ Accepts 16 a er tens; 
ship or a reduction in workforce that 10 gauge wi 

affects many employees. (other size 


If you have followed a progressive 
discipline system and given appropri- 
ate warning to the employee, severance 
pay should not be necessary, as the 
potential termination should not be a 
surprise to him or her. 

When an employee is terminated for 
misconduct or continued poor perfor- 
mance, awarding severance pay may 
be very inappropriate and weaken the 
employer’s case if sued by the 
employee. 

There are no established guidelines 
as to what amount of severance pay is 
appropriate. Typically it is paid as a for- 


availab 


For a FREE sample and video, call or visit your nearest dealer 


, A.M.C./Wilbur-Ellis Co. Central Valley True Value The Grower’s Supply Center Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 
mula, such as one week’s pay for every 4106 S. Cedar 1100 Vintage Avenue 2415 Harford Road 3530 Pierce Road 
f . Fresno, CA 93725 St. Helena, CA 94574 Fallston, MD 21047 Bakersfield, CA 93308 
peas EERE LIS Phone: (209) 485-1662 Phone: (707) 963-3622 Phone: (410) 931-3111 Phone: (805) 324-6514 
It is important to note, however, that or 944-8835 
i Metal Vineyard Products, Inc. Napa County Farm Supply = Orchard Valley Supply Select Ag Services, Inc. 
severance pay given to one employee BIE! Cogn Avenue AADT Solano Avene Route 1 Box 41-8 1520-B East Donovan Road 
can establish a precedent for similar Fresno, CA 93725 Napa, CA 94558 Fawn Grove, PA 17321 Santa Maria, CA 93454 
1 1 1 Phone: (209) 268-4577 Phone: (707) 224-0371 Phone: (717) 382-4612 Phone: (805) 922-7923 
situations in the future. If severance 
1 i i i Valley Vineyard & Orchard Growers Supply & Irrigation Vineyard Industry Products Cameron & Cameron, Inc. 
‘es ee ou oS ‘, ae of ey Supe y 20750 Geyserville Ave., 10603 Old Redwood Hwy. 1175 River Road 
or a given period, the former employ- 420 N. Sacramento Geyserville, CA 95441 Windsor, CA 95492 Fulton, CA 95439 
6 P : ah Lodi, CA 95240 Phone: (707) 857-3484 Phone: (707) 431-1356 Phone: (707) 546-7706 


ee may not be eligible for unemploy- or 433-6868 
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ment insurance benefits during that 
same time period. 


Employment at will 

Employment at will simply means 
that the employer or the employee may 
terminate the relationship at any time, 
with or without cause. The California 
Labor Code specifies that an employ- 


ment relationship with no specified 
duration is employment at will. 
However many legal decisions have 
construed that there may be an implied 
contract of employment, even where no 
written or verbal one exists. Factors the 
courts consider in determining whether 
an implied contract of employment 
exists, include: length of employment, 


CONCERNED ABOUT 
YOUR 
WORKERS’ COMP? 


With open rating in the workers’ comp industry, it’s 
hard to be certain about the future. But one thing 
you can count on is State Fund. While some carriers 


offer lower prices, it often comes at the expense of 
service. And those same comp carriers may not be 


STABILITY 


around tomorrow! As the leader in workers’ comp, 
State Fund has been here since 1914, and we will 
continue providing quality service at a fair price. 
We also offer various premium discounts for eligible 
members of the California Farm Bureau group 
program with State Fund . 


State Fund has been specializing in workers’ 
comp for the Farm Bureau since 1943. We have 
expertise that only comes with experience. 


SERVICE 


We have 21 district offices located throughout 
California providing you with timely claims and 


policy services. 


SAVINGS 


Safety progams tailored to the Ag Industry and 
JG, comprehensive loss control plans that can help 
#2 you reduce your net insurance costs. 


For Stability, Service and Savings, call 1-800-773-7667! 


CALIFORNIA 


FARM 
BUREAU 


FEDERATION 


STATE 


COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


FUND 
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good performance reviews, lack of doc- 
umented employee discipline, the 
employer’s lack of an at-will policy, or 
the employer’s neglecting to communi- 
cate such a policy in an employee hand- 
book. 

If an implied contract is construed to 
exist, an employee who files a wrongful 
termination suit may potentially collect 
punitive damages or, at the very least, 
back pay for quite a few years. 


Avoiding wrongful termination 
lawsuits - 

The avoidance of wrongful termina- 
tion lawsuits begins at the start of the 
employment process, long before a 
decision to terminate may be made. 
Some steps you can take to avoid 
wrongful termination suits are: 

1. Job descriptions 

Have a job description available and 
let the applicant review it during the 
application/interview process. A well- 
written job description clarifies the 
requirements of the position and the 
performance expectations. 

2. Employee handbooks 

A well-written employee handbook, 
which includes an employment-at-will 
policy, is important to the consistent 
treatment of employees and the com- 
munication of your policies and proce- 
dures. 

3. Performance review systems 

Implement a performance review 
system that meets the objectives of your 
winery or vineyard and adequately sets 
forth goals and expectations for 
employees. Establish a consistent pro- 
gressive discipline system and docu- 
ment everything. 

4. Train your supervisors 

Provide your supervisors with train- 
ing on how to conduct a performance 
evaluation, handle problem employees, 
avoid sexual harassment or discrimina- 
tory behavior, and ensure that your 
employment-at-will policy is not inval- 
idated by their actions. 

Taking these proactive steps can save 
you time, energy, and money in the 
long run, and reduce the number of 
employee terminations you must han- 
dle in the future. a 


Carolyn Silvestri is founder and owner of 
The Personnel Perspective, a human resources 
consulting, training, and recruiting firm in 
Santa Rosa, CA, tel: 707/576-7653. 
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CALENDAR 


UNIFIED SYMPOSIUM 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1996 


ovens two-day program for grapegrowers and winemakers 
will be held Wednesday and Thursday at the Sacramento (CA) 
Convention Center. The American Society for Enology & 
Viticulture and California Association of Winegrape Growers orga- 
nized the program in cooperation with American Vintners 
Association; California State University, Fresno; Family 
Winemakers of California; University of California, Davis; and 
Wine Institute. 

Events include: Legislative Wine Reception in Exhibit Hall, 
Tuesday, Feb. 20, 5pm - 7:30pm; Wine Tasting Reception/Silent 
Auction and Banquet/Live Auction, Wednesday, Feb. 21, 6:30- 
8:00pm and 8:00-11pm. Exhibit hall will be open 11am - 5pm 
Wednesday, and 11am - 4pm Thursday. 


Topics of key general sessions: 


¢ 1995 Wine Market Update by Jon Fredrikson (president— 
Gomberg, Fredrikson & Associates) will review wine shipments in 
1995. Which varietals and generics are selling and in which price 
categories, and which of California’s 700+ wineries are leading the 
industry? 

¢ Grape and bulk wine markets and acreage projections. The 
1995 grape and bulk wine markets were very active. Considerable 
acreage of new plantings is either in the ground or planned, and 


Grape Harvesters 
Type 2720 Self-propelled 


significant acres have been grafted to different varieties. Barry 
Bedwell’s panel (Joe Ciatti, Keith Striegler, George Schofield, and 
Lon Fletcher) discusses where the planting and grafting is occurring 
and to which varieties. There will be projections for future grape 
supplies interfaced with anticipated demand. 

¢ Proposal to expand wine consumption, researched by John 
Gillespie (executive director of the Wine Marketing Council). 
Historically, the California winegrape industry has gone through 
cycles of boom and bust. During the last several years, there have 
been many discussions among wine industry leaders to finance an 
industry effort to expand the base of potential wine consumers. 

¢ Legislative horizons. Acts of government at the local, state, 
national, and international levels have an increasing impact on our 
success and profitability as growers and vintners. The California 
winegrape industry is well-represented at the state, national, and 
international levels by a highly talented, knowledgeable group of 
professionals. A panel led by Dante Bagnani and Bruce Rector will 
discuss key areas currently affecting your business and look ahead 
to government actions likely to impact your business in the future. 

¢ Latest in Wine and Health presented by Arthur Klatsky, M.D. 


Topics for vineyard owners and managers: 


¢ New Merlot and Dijon clones and how to obtain them, Dr. Jim 
Wolpert (moderator), Dept. of Viticulture & Enology, U.C. Davis. 

¢ Experience with increased mechanization of various grape 
production systems, Dr. Keith Striegler (moderator), California 
State University, Fresno, CA, also Rich Smith and Claude Brown. 

¢ Strategies for increased vineyard health in 1996 will include 


1996 
SYMPOSIUM 


e S.D.C. Harvesting System 

¢ All wheel drive 

¢ Multi-purpose functions: 

Hedging, Air blast and Recycling, 
Spraying, Hilling- up, Planting etc. 
Also available: 

© Type 524 Pulled model 

¢ Used but reconditioned harvesters 


For more information, call or write: 


EURO-Machines 


VINEYARD AND WINERY EQUIPMENT 


PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 22701 
Tel: 540/825-5700 Fax: 540/825-5789 
Lampson Tractors 
St. Helena, CA Tel: 707/963-3550 
Anderson Equipment 
Grandview, WA Tel: 505/882-3634 


By the industry, for the industry ... 


The winter trade show of the year! Attract the nation’s leading 
vintners, grape growers and suppliers. And it all happens 
February 21-22, 1996, at the Sacramento Convention Center. 


Sponsored by ASEV and CAWG in cooperation with the 
American Vintners Association, CSUF, Family Winemakers of 
California, UCD, and the Wine Institute. 


The Unified Symposium sets the standard for excellence in 
practical and technical seminars, legislative issue updates, 
wine and grape market forecasts and equipment displays. 


For exhibitor and attendee information, contact ASEV at 
916.753.3142 or CAWG at 916.448.2676. 


= 
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TONNELLERIE RADOUX 
Agent: Boswell Company 


1000 Fourth Street, Suite 360 ¢ San Rafael, CA 94901 
415/457-3955 @ Fax 415/457-0304 


NEW AND RESTERILIZED 
WINE BOTTLES 
GLASS STERILIZATION, 


DE] FULL BOTTLE DELABELING, 
ENCORE! CORKS, CAPSULES, 
MOG) met of SHIPPING NIAIERISE: 


PHONE: (510) 234-5670 
FAX: (510) 234-0433 


Problems in the Bottle? 


DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 


Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are 
reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methods are 
costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 


e EFFICIENT e ECONOMICAL 
e CONFIDENTIAL 
eQUALITY ORIENTED 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
DECANTER 
860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510)234-5670 
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Pierce’s Disease, Downey and Powdery Mildew, Measles, and 
various virus diseases; Dr. Deborah Golino, Foundation Plant 
Materials Service, U.C. Davis and Dr. Doug Gubler, Dept. of Plant 
Pathology, U.C. Davis. 

¢ Streaking and other vineyard planting problems. A panel 
moderated by Dr. Phil Freese, WineGro, will discuss disorders 
such as virus or virus-like disease and “vascular streaking.” Learn 
how to avoid costly failures when establishing a new vineyard. 

¢ Growing and making wine from Syrah, Viognier, Pinot Grigio, 
and Sangiovese; Dr. Jim Wolpert (moderator), U.C. Davis. 


Topics for winemakers, winery managers, 
and marketing personnel: 


° Winery waste or another by-product? Bill Nakata (modera- 
tor) Delicato Vineyards. Winery waste includes pomace, wine 
bottles, filter residues, and wastewater. Winery compost and 
handling of empty wine bottles will be discussed. Panel partici- 
pants from California Intergrated Waste Board, California Water 
Resources Board, Glass Recycling Council, and wineries. 

¢ Do-it-yourself guide to the Internet, Richard Cartiere, (mod- 
erator), Wine Business Publications. 

¢ Corks and alternative closures, Jill Davis (moderator), 
William Hill Winery. What are the quality issues? How do you 
best detect them? What is the cork industry doing? Session 
explores such alternatives as synthetic corks and ROPP closures. 

¢ Increasing tasting room and hospitality center room profit- 
ability, Craig Root (moderator), Root & Associates. Techniques 
for keeping tasting room staff upbeat and friendly — the most 
important aspect of any well-run visitor center. Also, exploring 
direct mail programs: four main reasons wineries don’t use 
direct mail programs, and why they are incorrect, and seven 
vital functions of such programs. More topics include: secrets 
of successful tours, most efficient physical layout of tasting 
rooms, importance of special events, how-to of displaying and 
selling non-wine items, handling of VIP trade visitors, and 
important statistics. 

e Fire in the cellar, Dr. Linda Bisson (moderator), Dept. of 
Viticulture & Enology, U.C. Davis. Major technological change 


Benchgrafts 


) 


Various phylloxera- 
resistant rootstocks 
available. 


Orders being taken for 
1995-96 delivery. 


H 


tl hal 


Domaine Chandon, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599 
Telephone: (707) 944-8844 ext. 246 
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in fermentation management is coming. The yeast genome is now 
fully sequenced and mapped. Future possibilities for genome 
manipulation to affect flavor and volatiles, ethyl carbamate, 
exogenous enzyme generation, or fermentation kinetics. Panel of 
yeast producers, winemakers, and government scientists. 

¢ Chardonnay and the theory of delicious, Dante Bagnani 
(chair), and Bruce Rector (moderator). Panel explores the evolu- 
tion of wine style through development of a theory of what is 
delicious about Chardonnay, and how and what winemakers 
have done to tap into Chardonnay essence. Review of history of 
success and failures; winemaking techniques and their evolution; 
current trends. Tasting to be included in two-hour session, 
including new wines from Central Valley (CA) vineyards pro- 
duced by “traditional” methods. 

¢ Use of oak in wine. 

¢ Wine export opportunities and challenges in 1996, Steve 
Burns (moderator), Wine Institute. Panelists will discuss the 
“established” wine markets of Canada, Japan, and United 
Kingdom and expose other surprising opportunities in the world. 

¢ Interstate wine shipments, direct marketing: current legal 
and future prospects, Sara Schorske (moderator), Compliance 
Specialists. Can wineries establish efficient distribution within 
the existing legal framework? What are future prospects for direct 
marketing? 

B.A.T.F. Seminar, Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1-4pm on recent changes 
in the FAA Act, business practice regulations. 


For more information, contact: ASEV, PO Box 1855, Davis, CA 
95617, tel: 916/753-3142, fax: 916/753-3318, E-Mail: 
ASEVDavis@aol.com. 


Your Wholesaler for Wine Accessories and Wine Books 


& 


We offer the most competitive prices 
with the most reliable service in the industry. 


& 
“One Stop Shopping” for 
Imprinted corkscrews and corkpullers 
Imprinted glasses (Libby & Durand) 
Screwpull products (imprinted, carded, or boxed) 
The largest selection of wine books, cookbooks, 
posters and videos. 


Many more wine accessories: wine racks, unique 


and silver giftware. 
& 


Call for our complete catalogue 
155 Connecticut Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
Phone: 800-231-9463 - Fax: 415-864-0377 
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CALENDAR 


Fourth International Symposium on 
Cool Climate Viticulture & Enology 
July 17-20, 1996 
Rochester Riverside Convention Center, Rochester, New York 


Program areas: Adaptation to regional environments; Vine stress 
physiology; Ecologically sound  grape/wine _ production; 
Measurement of wine sensory attributes; Flavor production in the 
vineyard; Flavor production during fermentation; Understanding 
genetic basis for grape/wine production; Economics and marketing. 


Workshops: Wine aroma defects; Wine evaluation; Winery sanita- 
tion; Sparkling wine production; Yeast and bacterial cultures; BATF 
compliance, Export certificates, Assessing cold injury in grapevines. 

Seminars: Information management in commercial networks; 
Vineyard mechanization; Integrated pest management; Flavor 
adjustment in the vineyard; Wine marketing. Pre-conference tours 
in Canada and New York state. 

Trade show and exhibitor seminars (July 18-19). 

Call for Papers: abstract deadline: Jan. 15, 1996 for oral and 
poster presentations. 

PLUS Annual Meeting of the Eastern Section of the American 
Society for Enology & Viticulture. 

Registration fees: $300 (four days), single day pass to technical 
program and trade exhibit: $40. Workshop fees: $40 to $60. 

For more information, contact: 

ASEV/ES, Dept. Food Science & Technology, NYS Ag Exp. Station, 
Geneva, NY 14456; fax: 315/787-2284; e-mail: wde1@cornell.edu 

World Wide Web/Internet site: 

http://www.nysaes.cornell.edu/fst/asev/cool-climate/ 


Clean Berms How? 


The KIMCO 
In-Row-Tiller 


Before 


After 


/ Cut herbicide costs now 

Y Double units for larger growers 
Y Front mount for narrow rows 

Y/Y Heavy duty for tough conditions 


For Details Call 
1-800-356-9641 


KIMCO MFG., INC. FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


PREMIERING IN THE UNITED STATES 


YOU'VE BEEN 
ASKING 
FOR IT! 


Just released 
and now 
available from: 


JOHN CALDWELL 
VITICULTURAL 
SERVICES 


Order this by John Caldwell 
great book —packed in collaboration with Philippe Melka 


with hard-to-find 
information. JOHN CALDWELL VITICULTURAL SERVICE 

It includes charts and 2180 Jefferson St. * Napa, California 94559 ¢ 707/255-1294 » fax: 707/226-9026 

brief descriptions on 

all those clones you 

want to know about 

plus where 

to buy them. 


Here’s a sample from page 28, showing how the book rates French Merlot clones 
according to wine quality. In the accompanying chart, the clone numbers, 
selection information and availability are clearly detailed. 


For example, all 

of these 

French varieties 

are covered in 
Chapter 2: 

Cabernet Franc, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Chardonnay, Gamay, 
Grenache, Malbec, 
Marsanne, 
Mourvedre, 

Petit Verdot, 


RENT? ENTAVINRABK [1973 | 
Roussanne, ENTAV-INRA-Bx | 1973 JCV, DTE, SG, SR, CC 
Sauvignon Blanc, a 


i542 00 | ee ENTAVINRA:Dig | S075 eae 
343 [OS S[ENTAV-INRA-Br: "| 197508] CVG ee 
py (iewed 5] ENTAV.ING. dxf] 1975 0 5 | eT 

ES ENTAW INES Bx [19758 | 
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Sémillon, 
Syrah, Viognier 


To order call: 
707/255-1294 


*39.00 


plus tax and shipping 
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by Don Henfling 


ineries that upgrade to energy- 
efficient equipment may be eli- 
gible for cash rebates. Since 
1975, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company (PG&E) in California 
has provided cash incentives to industrial 
customers who implement energy-saving 
practices as mandated by the California 
Public Utilities Commission (PUC). 

Not only does the PG&E Non- 
Residential New Construction Incen- 
tive Program save energy by encourag- 
ing wineries to use energy efficiently, 
but PG&E can modify the program to 
target customers in specific areas to 
become more efficient if additional 
power needs are anticipated. The pro- 
gram enables PG&E to service more 
customers without investing in new 
energy-producing capability. 

“The program pays cash incentives of 
up to 100% of the cost of specific energy 
improvements to new refrigerated ware- 
houses or expansions,” says Jim Olson, 
energy management consultant for 
PG&E. “Beyond cash incentives, PG&E 
as a team member, looks to the long-term 
relationship and as such offers a great 
deal more. Working with our customer’s 
staff, we analyze the proposed facility and 
offer recommendations presented in a 
short report, based on financial analysis, 
comparing cumulative cash flows and 
incremental cost over ten years.” 

PG&E offers incentives or financing to 
wineries if they convert to energy-effi- 
cient lighting, refrigeration, or electrical 
motors, or install insulation. 

PG&E customers in California can call 
Olson at 415/973-2256 to learn how to 
contact a local representative to discuss 


Or wineries 


the PG&E incentive program. 

Many wineries have taken advantage 
of options in the program, which are a 
Refrigerated Warehouse program, 
Retrofit Express, Retrofit Efficiency 
Option (REO), and Off-Peak Cooling 
Program, sometimes in very creative 
ways, including: 


Robert Mondavi Winery 
(RMW-Oakville) 

After Brad Warner of RMW called 
PG&E for a free energy audit, the winery 
followed PG&E’s advice to substitute 
high pressure sodium (HPS) and metal 
halide lamps for fluorescent lighting. In 
1991, 125 eight-foot long two-lamp fluo- 
rescent fixtures in the barrel room were 
replaced with 20 HPS lamps. 

Installation cost of the new fixtures 
was offset by a PG&E incentive. Not 
only did RMW receive a PG&E rebate 
of $1,100, but RMW cut the lighting 
load from 87 amps to 55 amps, accord- 
ing to Scott Young, RMW electrician. 


*RMW also saves on upkeep since previ- 


ously six to seven fluorescent lamps 
were replaced monthly, but only two 
HPS lamps have been replaced in four 
years since the change was made. 

The HPS lamps put out less heat, so the 
cooling load is less in the RMW barrel 
room. Young admits that the yellowish 
HPS light took some getting used to in 
contrast to the previous whitish fluores- 
cent light, but the new lights are concen- 
trated over work areas so the overall 
intensity is actually better. 

PG&E also recommended installation 
of a step-controller for RMW’s refrigera- 
tion compressors. This system has three 
two-stage compressors with each being 
driven by a 125-hp motor. Rather than 
have all three compressors turn on when 


a tank needs chilling, only one stage of the 
first compressor starts. Increased demand 
activates more compressors. 

This not only saves energy but extends 
the life of motors that otherwise would 
all be operating at partial capacity. 
Installation cost of the step-controllers for 
the compressors was offset by a 30% 
PG&E incentive. The energy savings paid 
back the capital cost in 15 months. 


Domaine Chandon (Youniville) 

Earl Murray (plant maintenance 
supervisor) takes pride in the extensive 
and tenacious frugality with which he 
pursues energy conservation. In the 
Chandon restaurant, 150-watt incandes- 
cent overhead lights have been changed 
to 13-watt fluorescents, which save ener- 
gy and reduce costs but still maintain an 
appealing atmosphere. 

In the winery, 150-watt incandescents 
were replaced with 32-watt T8 fluores- 
cents. Cost for the two bulbs and ballast 
(the unit which powers the bulbs) was 
$20 per fixture. The PG&E rebate cov- 
ered the full expense of replacement. 

Domaine Chandon has received more 
than $8,600 in rebates for changing light- 
ing in the restaurant, kitchen, and visi- 
tors center and more than $8,000 in addi- 
tional incentives for changing lighting in 
the winery, offices, and warehouse. 

The winery has also replaced several 
standard motors with high-efficiency 
motors, which use less electricity and last 
longer. A 30-hp motor replaced in 1993 
cost $1,242 and yielded a $150 PG&E 
rebate. A 100-hp motor was replaced in 
1995 with a 95.4%-efficient motor for 
$2,100 and the incentive was $250. 
(Replacement with a standard motor 
would have cost $1,575.) In 1994, the 
rebate for this same motor was $375. 
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Energy Incentives in the Northwest 


Electric utilities elsewhere in 


the U.S. may offer energy | 


incentives. These examples are 
from the Northwest but check 
with your utility to learn 
what's available. 


Chateau Ste. Michelle 

In 1993, Mike Weeks, facility 
manager for the 600,000-case 
Chateau Ste. Michelle Winery 
in Woodinville, WA, worked 
with Buzz Busby of Puget 
Power to obtain a $68,000 
rebate, when the winery 
upgraded all lighting. 

Mercury vapor lights were 
replaced with metal halides, 
electronic ballasts and effi- 
cient bulbs were installed in 
the fluorescent fixtures, and 
incandescent lights were 
replaced with low-voltage 
track lighting. Maintenance 
costs were reduced by reduc- 
tion of over 100 mercury 
vapor fixtures. 

Additional benefits of the 
lighting retrofit include better 
color rendering from the 
metal halide, low voltage 
halogen, and the T-8 lamp 
systems. The electronic bal- 
lasted fluorescents also pro- 
vide flicker-free lighting that 
adds to office worker comfort. 

Total cost of the project 
was $85,000. The rebate cov- 
ered 80% of the winery’s 
capital expense. Puget 
Power has monitored ener- 
gy savings (48% reduction 
in kilowatt hours) of $31,000 
per year, so the payback for 


the winery’s capital invest- 
ment of $17,000 was less 
than eight months. 

In November, 1994, the 
winery replaced a 100-hp 
motor with a high-efficiency 
motor that draws less 
amperage, using less elec- 
tricity. The motor cost 
$2,200, and the Puget Power 
rebate was $750. 

Ste. Michelle uses ammo- 
nia gas as a heat sink for tank 
refrigeration and recently 
installed a water bath in front 
of the winery cooling towers, 
thereby reducing natural gas 
requirements by 1,125,000 
BTU/hour. There, heated, 
compressed ammonia travels 
through pipe with heat-dissi- 
pating fins and loses heat as it 
travels through the water 
bath, producing 50 gallons 
per minute of 90°F hot water 
for domestic winery use. 

If the hot water isn’t need- 
ed, the water is recirculated 
through the water bath until 
it reaches 120°R Then the 
cooling towers are used to 
dissipate the excess heat from 
the ammonia. Water cascad- 
ing down the outside of the 
towers draws off the heat. 

Since Ste. Michelle 
installed the heat exchanger 
to supply domestic hot 
water and cool the com- 
pressed ammonia, the cool- 
ing towers aren’t used as 
often, saving fresh water 
cascading over the towers. 
This water savings qualified 


reduced from 1994 to 1995. 


the winery for a potential 
$4,000 rebate from the 
Seattle Water District. 


Columbia Winery 

Max Zellweger, president 
of Columbia Winery, a 
150,000-case Washington 
winery, reports that all light- 
ing in the winery, offices, 
tasting room, and banquet 
rooms has been converted 
from incandescent to effi- 
cient fluorescents, and that 
high-pressure sodium lights 
have been installed in pro- 
duction areas. 

The winery received a 
$17,000 rebate from Puget 
Power on the $24,000 cost of 
the lighting conversion. 
Estimated savings of $4,100 
per year in energy costs will 
pay back the $7,000 capital 
outlay in less than two 
years. Additional savings 
from reduced maintenance 
due to the longer life of the 
fluorescent systems (10 to 20 
times the rated life of incan- 
descent bulbs) is expected. 


Sokol-Blosser Winery 

John Haw, winemaker at 
40,000-case Sokol-Blosser 
Winery in the Willamette 
Valley (Oregon), wanted a 
quiet, efficient, mainte- 
nance-free refrigeration sys- 
tem for tank chilling. 

The winery installed a 
new variable-speed 100-ton 
rotary-screw compressor 
controlled by a _ micro- 


processor which matches 
load to demand, minimizing 
energy usage. Compressed. 
and heated R-22 (freon) gas 
passes through pipes with 
heat-dissipating fins im- 
mersed in a water-bath. The 
warmed water is then 
pumped to a fan-coil unit to 
heat the barrel room in win- 
ter. Heat dissipation from 
the gas also occurs in a cool- 
ing tower where large fans 
maximize air movement. 

Stainless steel tanks (out- 
side the winery) have been 
insulated by covering them 
with foam, then a vapor bar- 
rier, and finally an outer 
skin of stainless steel. 

Bob Liddell, project energy 
manager for Portland 
General Electric (PGE) coor- 
dinated the rebates for ener- 
gy-conservation both from 
PGE and the state of Oregon 
(which allows industries to 
deduct up to 35% of the cost 
of energy conservation con- 
versions over 5 years from 
their state taxes). Cost of the 
Sokol-Blosser projects was 
$185,000, and Liddell esti- 
mates the winery will receive 
a total rebate of about 
$58,000. About $133,000 of 
the cost will qualify for the 
tax break and bring Sokol 
Blosser $46,600 in Oregon tax 
credits. The PGE rebate will 
be $12,000. a 


Because the U.S. Department of 
Energy has mandated that all electric 
motors (with a few exceptions) must 
meet increased efficiency standards by 
1997, it’s likely that rebates for installa- 
tion of high-efficiency motors will soon 
be phased out since the incentive they 
provide will no longer be necessary. 
Already, as noted above, rebates were 


equipment such as aerators in waste 
PG&E also gives an incentive for ponds and chillers in warehouses. 
installing timers on lights and other 
equipment, but the timers must function 
all year which isn’t practical with crush 
equipment. A timer switches on equip- 
ment to take advantage of off-peak hours 
when electricity is cheaper and would be 


appropriate for year-round winery 


Robert Mondavi Winery 
(RMW-Woodbridge) 

Jim Crandell, project manager at 
Mondavi's Woodbridge facility, coordi- 
nated construction of a recently-built 
72,000-sq.-ft. barrel-ageing cellar to take 


THE WORLD'S FIRST 


INSTANT 


TRELLISING SYSTEM. 


ANGLE WIRE IN 


The secret's in the angled slot. No clips, 
no tie wires, no hassle. With the Gripfast 
post, you simply angle the wire into the slot 
and it stays. With the wire tensioned, 
there's no way it 
can release. 

To raise or lower 
a foliage wire, just 
slacken off, then 
angle the wire out 
and raise it to the 
slot you want. 

With Gripfast posts, 
you can move 
along the row 
instantly adjusting 
the wire on each post - a huge saving in 
effort and time. 


BHP Wire Products 


Agmark 26822 


TENSION AND WIRE CAN'T ESCAPE 


Gripfast posts are designed for both 
Scott Henry and conventional layouts and 
extension posts are 
available for 
attaching to existing 
wood posts. 

Superstrong, the 
profile can take strain 
from any side yet 
allows flexibility for 
greater yields. Steel is optimum thickness 
and galvanised to Z450 standard. 


GROWIRE™ TRELLIS WIRE 

These purpose made trellising wires are 
galvanised to class 3, they're high+ensile, 
super strong, yet easy to bend and tie. 
Various diameters provide economy to 
extreme durability. 
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INSTANT RAISING OR LOWERING. 


INTERESTED? 
SEE THE FREE VIDEO! 
The Gripfast system, backed by 
Australia's biggest company, BHP, has 
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and includes other Gripfast innovations 
America hasn't seen. 
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advantage of PG&E incentives. The 
winery earned a $10,190 lighting rebate 
by using HPS highbay fixtures for the 
main lighting, although a few metal 
halide lights were also installed in an 
area of the cellar devoted to tasting and 
educational events because they provide 
better color rendition. 

When RMW invested in a 900-hp, $1.9 
million refrigeration system, Crandell 
says the winery spent $160,000 to 
upgrade for energy efficiency. PG&E 
rebated $108,000 on those upgrades. The 
bulk of the rebate ($90,000) was for using 
oversized condensers and increasing the 
size of the suction-side piping on the new 
system. The balance of the rebate was for 
insulation, two-speed high-efficiency 
motors, and controls. Though the 
$160,000 was not a large portion of the 
total cost of the system, the rebate was a 
significant portion of the money spent on 
the energy-saving features. 

“We only have to recover $52,000 in 
energy savings to break even [on the 
upgrades],” Crandell explains. “On a 900- 
hp system, it’s not going to take long at all. 


You can’t afford delays from 


“PG&E wants to offer incentives,” says 
Crandell. “They are very helpful in pro- 
cessing the paperwork, giving advice and 
direction, and helping to find additional 
items you might miss that qualify for a 
rebate. Though PG&E works hard to put 
together legitimate incentives, the rebates 
must be bonafide and properly docu- 
mented. 

“Rebates are not issued until all the 
paperwork is completed, and the work is 
inspected. PG&E makes sure that all the 
rebates given will stand up to the scrutiny 
of a PUC audit. Even so, the paperwork 
isn’t any harder than filing a 1040-EZ tax 
return. You get a very good return on your 
effort and long-term energy savings.” 


Sutter Home Winery (St. Helena) 

In 1994, Sutter Home installed ten 
200,000-gal stainless steel-jacketed stor- 
age tanks at a production and storage 
facility purchased from Heublein several 
years ago. The tanks were insulated with 
urethane foam and covered by latex 
paint, making for easy maintenance. 

Insulation cost was $192,000, and the 


We sell the least expensive 
equipment i in the wine industry. 


~ grape dollar. They are the finest 
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PG&E incentive was $86,000, according to 
Eric Jenssen, Sutter Home plant engineer. 
An Allen/Bradley PLC computer-control 
system turns the cooling jackets on/off to 
maintain selected temperatures. 

The refrigeration system was augment- 
ed to handle cooling of these new tanks 
using a 350-hp screw compressor. The 
system uses high-efficiency motors con- 
nected to six- and eight-cylinder compres- 
sors (which can be activated in steps of 
two additional cylinders at a time). The 
refrigerant is R717 or ammonia (a non- 
ozone-depleting refrigerant). 

A Texas Instruments PLC matches 
compressor output to cooling demand. 
This computer can anticipate when and 
how much compressor capacity to add by 
noting how quickly the demand for cool- 
ing is increasing or decreasing. 

Sutter Home also installed extra-large 
condensing towers where the ammonia 
expels heat and condenses from a gas to a 
liquid. The Texas Instruments PLC is pro- 
grammed to determine the most efficient 
method of condensing at any given time, 
switching on either multiple speed fans 


Which means that Willmes 


unreliable equipment. And you can’t presses in the world today. 
afford presses that lower your quality or Of course, you’re buying more 
yield. than a machine. You’re buying Scott 

Willmes presses have proven Labs’ service — 55 years of coming 
reliability and get the most from every through in the crush. 


P.O. Box 750249 Petaluma, CA94975 (707) 765-6666 ~°- 


presses from Scott Labs aren’t only the 
best presses money can buy. 


They’re also the least expensive. 


Canada East (416) 839-9463 ° Canada West (604) 769-6308 


, Six Grape 
Marketing Ideas 


To help you sell more wine and make more money 


Hees: 


Value 


Operating at a profit is a real 
challenge in today’s wine 
market. You need to lower costs and 
increase value. That’s why wineries are 
turning to the winegrapes of Lodi-Woodbridge. 

e ar premium varieties at very attractive prices. This 
means enhanced value to your operation, and an improved bottom 
line at the end of the year. 


Quality 


To some vintners Lodi-Woodbrid 
appears to be just another “Valle 
grape region. But viticulture’s most-beloved. 
phrase, “warm days and cool nights” applies 1 
Lodi, too. Delta breezes bring our nighttime ~ 
temperatures down to the 50’s and 60’s. Season 
to season, we're a Region III as often as Region IV.» 
Combine this ideal climate with our rich soils, and you’l 

see why our premium winegrapes produce wines of superior quality. 


Reliability 


With 45,000 acres yielding 
300,000 tons, 15% of 
California’s winegrape production comes 

es from our region - more than Napa and 
Sonoma’counties combined! Recently our growers have replaced 
outdated varieties with additional acreages of Zinfandel, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Sauvignon Blanc, and Merlot. Our growers 
are prepared to meet your needs. 


Blendability 


Lodi-Woodbridge winegrapes blend 

beautifully into any appellation. You can 
use up to 15% of our fruit and maintain 

*% your appellation. For an affordable 

California appellation wine, we can 

provide winegrapes with excellent 

‘f varietal integrity for flavor and economy. 
And our harvest is one to two weeks earlier 

than other districts, allowing you to get a 

ump-start on the crushing season. 


Innovation 


The establishment of the Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape 

Commission clearly indicates that Lodi is 
serious about its future. We’ve initiated the - 
industry’s first district-wide Integrated Pe 
Management Program, with an entomo 
gist on staff to help growers expand 
their environmentally-sound farmin: 
practices. In Lodi-Woodbridge, ther 
vision for the future. 


Reputation 
_ We’re home to many respected 
wineries, including Robert Mondavi 
+ Woodbridge, Sebastiani Vineyards 
} and Cook’s Wine Cellars. Other 
leading wineries who rely on us are 
E & J Gallo, Glen Ellen, Sutter Home, 
Delicato, Napa Ridge, Vintners 

—< International, The Wine Group, Heublein 
hey’ve all expanded their share in the rapidly 
growing premium segment of the market. That’s why our reputa- 
tion for value, quality, reliability, and innovation is growing. 


A Crushing 7 
Success A 


eee 


LODI-WOODBRIDGE 


WiliNGetGyReATe EF ClORMEeEMsissessl © N 
1420 S. Mills Ave. #K @ Lodi, CA 95242 


We invite you to inspect our vineyards. For more information call Mark Chandler at 209-367-4727 . 
You'll discover that our warm days and cool nights produce premium winegrapes -- for wines with 
intense color, excellent balance and superior quality. 
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and/or pumps that spray water over 
cooling tubes. The towers cost $48,000 — 
of which $6,000 was the extra expense for 
_ the energy-efficient equipment, offset by a 
$12,000 PG&E incentive. 


Kendall-Jackson Vineyards 
(Geyserville) 

Kendall-Jackson’s Vinwood facility 
utilized four energy-conserving mea- 
sures to earn a PG&E incentive of over 
$120,000. The energy-savings programs 
were necessary, and the rebate was just 
icing on the cake, according to Wes 
Logsdon, operations manager. 

Three of the measures were typical: 
insulating stainless steel tanks with ure- 
thane foam, changing to efficient lighting 
in the barrel warehouse, and installing an 
energy-efficient cooling tower for the 
ammonia-glycol refrigeration system. 

The fourth measure was unique in the 
wine industry. Although Vinwood 
already had 200 tons of refrigeration 
capacity, 500 tons more were needed, but 
electric motors of this capacity would 


require an expensive upgrade of the 
PG&E service panel and lines to handle 
the increased demand. The winery hired 
IRAPP (refrigeration equipment supplier 
in Healdsburg, CA) to install three modi- 
fiied General Motors (GM) 7.4L engines 
that run on natural gas. 

The GM-refrigeration system match- 
es demand to output thanks to a micro- 
processor that controls a slide valve 
which adjusts the output of the screw- 
compressor. As the engine warms up, it 
slowly revs up to 2,000 rpm and the 
slide valve compensates accordingly. 
Each engine can speed up to 3,000 rpm, 
providing a maximum of 160-tons of 
refrigeration. 

The Vinwood facility benefits from this 
new system in several ways. Natural gas 
is cheaper than either gasoline or electric- 
ity, and there are no peak time electrical 
charges when using natural gas (PG&E 
electricity costs more from noon to 6pm; 
May 1, to October 31). 

By using a heat exchanger that extracts 
heat from the GM engines’ radiators, the 


World Cooperage Company's 


Toasted 
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oil coolers, and exhaust pipes, Vinwood 
generates enough hot water to eliminate 
the need for a three-million BTU boiler 
($50,000 cost). The hot water generated is 
stored in a 10,000-gal insulated tank for 
general winery use. In addition to the 
savings from not buying a boiler, the 
refrigeration system generated another 
PG&E rebate. 

Mike Davidson (IRAPP) reports that 
IRAPP is also installing a new refrigera- 
tion system at Cakebread Cellars driven 
by a GMengine and/or a 100-hp electric 
motor. Freon R-22 refrigerant will be used 
with the option of switching to ammonia 
at a later date. 


Freemark Abbey (St. Helena) 

When Freemark Abbey’s system for 
controlling fermentation tank tempera- 
tures needed replacing, the winery not 
only wanted better temperature control, 
but also wanted to take advantage of 
PG&E off-peak rates for energy to run the 
refrigeration system. 

Ted Edwards (winemaker), contacted 
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RAIL STEEL T— POSTS 


STRONGEST IN THE INDUSTRY 


Mike Noggle, PG&E energy representa- 
tive in Napa Valley, and learned that 
PG&E awards rebates even for unique 
methods to save energy. Edwards then 
turned to Moon Valley Circuits, whose 
computer system prioritizes tank cooling 
during the evening when energy costs 
less. A default priority circuit cools the 
tanks even during the expensive peak 
energy hours whenever the temperature 
exceeds an upper limit. 

A small winery (35,000 cases) with 
only 60 tons of refrigeration, Freemark 
Abbey can still save money by using a 
time-of-use PG&E meter which mea- 
sures energy consumption when it is 
consumed and then bills accordingly. 

The winery was looking at this system, 
reports Edwards, and the deciding factor, 
the PG&E incentive of about $10,000, 
was a bonus that paid for one-third of the 
computer and software system. In fact, 
Edwards switched his home to PG&E 
time-of-use billing which saves him 
money since both he and his wife work 
and are out of the house during peak- 
energy periods. 
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Clos du Bois (Geyserville) 

Clos du Bois uses a variation on ther- 
mal storage. The winery refrigeration 
system is run during the off-peak hours 
(9:30pm to 8:30am May 1 to October 31) 
to circulate 20°F glycol through a heat 
exchanger immersed in a galvanized 
tank containing water. This freezes the 
water so Clos du Bois can then use the ice 
to cool the glycol during the day and 
pump the glycol on to cool the fer- 
menters. 

Chuck Stewart, facilities manager of 
Clos du Bois reports that this system, 
installed by IRAPP, stores the equivalent 
of about 150-tons of refrigeration. The 
winery can lock out its 450-hp screw- 
compressor during the peak hours and 
simply augment the thermal storage sys- 
tem with two 85-hp compressors that 
come on in stages as needed when tem- 
peratures rise too high. The thermal sys- 
tem saves about $27,000 during a typical 
2.5-month harvest season because of 
cheaper energy. 

With a PG&E incentive which covered 
about 50% of the construction cost, the 
pay-back period for the system was a lit- 
tle over one year. Even without the 
rebate, the pay-back would have been 
only four years. 

Clos du Bois has built a new barrel cel- 
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lar which will be cooled entirely by a 
new thermal storage system. This sys- 
tem will also use computer controls to 
operate night air fans and ventilation 
fans (to remove CO2 when the cellar is 
used for fermentation). 


Sterling/Mumm-Napa Valley 
(Rutherford) 

Ed Wheeler (manager of maintenance, 
engineering, and environment at Sterling 
and Mumm-Napa Valley) has imple- 
mented several techniques for saving 
energy and obtaining PG&E rebates. 

The techniques include replacing mag- 
netic ballasts with electronic ballasts in T- 
8 fluorescent light fixtures, replacing mer- 
cury vapor lamps with halogen and metal 
halide lamps, replacing worn-out motors 
with high-efficiency motors, and chang- 
ing larger fans in cooling towers with 
sequential “on demand” fans that are 
smaller and more efficient. 

Outdoor lighting is controlled by use of 
a photo-sensor with a timer-override to 
turn lights on when it gets dark and then 
turn the lights off at a designated hour. 

The latest conversion has been to 
replace “on-off” room switches with sen- 
sors that automatically turn on,and turn 
off the lights. They are activated by 


motion and infra-red heat. The lights go 


on when someone enters the room, and 
they stay on as long as there is motion or 
a warm body in the room. The switches 
automatically turn off the lights when 
everyone leaves the room. 

Over 100 sensors have been installed in 
offices, bathrooms, and maintenance 
shops. The switches cost about $50 each 
(slightly more for three-way switches), 
and the PG&E rebate was $13 per switch. 
Wheeler estimates the rebate plus energy 
savings will result in a two-year payback. 


Conclusion 

Using energy audits and implementing 
conservation programs intrinsically save 
money. Incentives significantly increase 
the motivation to augment energy-saving 
operations, although the trend is toward 
smaller PG&E incentives and wineries 
contemplating expansion or remodeling 
should lock in possible rebates as soon as 
possible. 

Energy expense is a significant factor 
in wine production, and the winery 
that minimizes this cost will be in a 
favorable position if energy costs rise in 
the future. 
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A dosage 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


lassic texts discussing méthode cham- 
penoise use the term liqueur to refer 
to a solution of wine and cane sugar, 
added at two different times during 
production of sparkling wine. Tirage 
liqueur is added to the base wine to pro- 


mote a second fermentation in the bottle. 


Expédition liqueur is used to sweeten wine 
after the second fermentation. 

PWV interviewed twenty American 
sparkling wine producers for this exclusive 
review (see sidebar). They use the term 
dosage (dose or dosing) in place of expédi- 
tion liqueur, and they say dosage does much 
more than sweeten a sparkling wine after 
disgorging. In their opinion, dosage is so 
important to the final product, it needs 
designing. 

No doubt, time in tirage is the most critical 
element in sparkling wine production. When 
dose time comes along, it’s a subtle adjust- 
ment. It takes an already excellent product to 
the next level. Dosage will not make a good 
wine out of raw material that was not proper- 
ly prepped and in itself should never be tast- 
ed in the final bottled product. 


Greg Fowler (Mumm Napa Valley) com- 
pares dosage to egg white fining in a barrel. 
“It rounds the edges, balances the acid, and 
knocks down yeast aromas while freshen- 
ing flavors,” he comments. 

Jon McPherson (Thornton) suggests that a 
properly designed dosage marries the 
autolysate character with the fruit character. 

All winemakers emphasized the impact 
that length of ageing has on free SO. 
dosage decisions and on when dosing trials 
are made. The winemakers divide ageing 
periods into time in tirage — introducing 
specific characters and. flavors which 
impact the base wine — and time in dosage 
— which in some ways interrupts the pro- 
file a wine. was developing on the yeast. 

Depending on stylistic goals, dosage has 
a lesser or greater impact on the wine. “But 
it always adds another layer of interest or 
dimension,” Janet Pagano (Codorniu 
Napa) notes. 

Once dosed and corked, the wine takes a 
new evolutionary direction. For this rea- 
son, some producers encourage designing 
dosage in advance. A winemaker must ask 
two questions: “Where do I want this wine 
to be at a certain time in the future?” “Dol 
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want the wine to display a degree of 
age when released?” 

Fruit flavors will not develop after a 
cork has been driven in a bottle. The 
aroma profile changes, too. A sparkling 
wine that has spent several years on the 
cork shows less dosage influence. 
Once a sparkling wine is disgorged, it 
ages as a still white wine would, that is, 
developing toasty, nutty aromas. 

Designing dosage may be a way to 
get more consumers interested in 
sparkling wine, not by bastardizing the 
wine, but by enhancing it to make it 
more user-friendly. 

While Harold Osborne (Kristone) 
believes in minimizing dosage influ- 
ence on wine, he notes, “Adding 
dosage is an opportunity to fine-tune 
the cuvée, and it should be used to 
maximum advantage.” 


Aroma and bouquet 

“Personally, I don’t see dosage as a 
way to enhance aromas,” Eileen Crane 
(Domaine Carneros) states. “If a wine 
has been made properly, dosage 
doesn’t distort or introduce extraneous 
aromas. Occasionally, a dosage may 
introduce a nuance, but I’m uncomfort- 
able saying a dosage enhances aromas. 
I prefer to say that dosage maintains 
delicacy and fruit integrity of the bot- 
tled cuvée.” 

Dan Karlsen (Domaine Carneros) 
views dosage as a fine adjustment. 
Dosage is only a 1% to 2% addition, 
and it can change a sparkling wine in 
the same way that this percentage can 
change anything, he explains. 

Bob Iantosca (Gloria Ferrer) believes 
that bouquet can be affected by a 
designed dosage. “Using oak-aged 


reserve wines introduces nuances and 
can make definite changes,” he says. 
“You can take a wine that’s quite 
young and by using an older, even 
slightly madeirized wine, you can 
make a sparkling wine giving an older 
impression.” 

In recent vintages, Wente has used 
oak-aged base wines in its dosage. 
Thornton frequently includes 5% to 
10% of oak-aged wine for added 
dimension and character. 

At Kristone, all base wines are fer- 
mented and/or see time in oak, (bar- 
rels, puncheons, or 2,500-gal. uprights). 
Kristone base wines undergo complete 
malolactic, receive no SO, and are not 
filtered. 

At Jordan, all dosage wines are aged 
in 800-gal ovals and old, clean barrels. 

Forrest Tancer (Iron Horse) says 
dosage can add a 
youthfulness or pati- 
na of age to a wine. In 
some Iron Horse 
cuvées, such as Blanc 
de Blancs, up to 30% 
barrel-fermented 
wine is used. He 
points out that using 
a commercial still 
wine, such as Char- 
donnay, from the 
same vineyard source 
as the sparkling wine, 
works well as dosage 
material. “There’s an 
obvious synergy at 
work,” he notes. 

Alan Tenscher spoke about two kinds 
of yeast aromas. He says a yeast “ester- 
iness” is detectable when a wine is 
nearing its optimum disgorging time. 
It is bright and floral with an underly- 
ing fresh breaddough aroma. He calls 
these “young yeast” aromas and notes 
they can be knocked down with an 
older dosage exhibiting nutty aromas. 
When the yeast aroma is attributed to 
maturity or toastiness, it cannot be 
knocked down by dosage. 

Aromas emanating from disgorging 
were mentioned by Iantosca. When 
wine is disgorged, it is taken from a 
reductive phase to an oxidative state. 
“When the crown cap is first popped, I 
notice a lot of reductive aromas,” he 
says. “Once the dosage is added, or 
even if none is added, after corking the 
wine changes to an oxidative ageing 
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condition. A loss of reductive character 
is a significant change and sends the 
wine in a different direction, but you 
want to make that turn as gradual as 
possible.” . 

Milla Handley (Handley Cellars) 
agrees and maintains that the 
“doughy” character dissipates with or 
without dosage. 

Mike Reynolds (Schramsberg) notes 
that if proper amounts of SO, are not 
added to the dosage, the oxidative change 
is accelerated and more prominent. 


SO. additions 

“We all guess at SO, additions,” Pat 
Howe (Domaine Chandon) admits. 
“Unlike bottling still wine where SO, is 
added to the tank and you adjust prior 
to bottling, sparkling producers have 
one chance. We add SO, directly to the 
bottle via the dosage and must make 
trials in advance to determine the prop- 
er level. If we screw up, we have to live 
with that.” 

Normally, at Domaine Chandon, the 
aim is to have the bottled wine at 18 
ppm free SO, immediately after cork- 
ing. To attain this level, 20 to 40ppm 
SO, is added via the dosage. This 
means that SO, levels in the dosage 
itself could range from 1300 ppm total 
SO, to 5000 ppm, depending on the 
level of dosage addition and on the 
chemistry of the wine itself, especially 
with respect to aldehyde levels. After 
three months on the cork, free levels in 
the bottle should be 10 ppm or less, 
because levels any higher appear to 
detract from the aroma. 

Chandon’s shelf life studies have 
shown broad free SO, level departures 
from expected values. Howe notes the 
level varies among dosage, cuvée, type 
of closure, and temperature of storage, 
and is almost impossible to predict. 

“Part of the problem is physical, 
stemming from dosage machines and 
their inaccuracies in emitting dosage,” 
says Tancer. “Additionally, after dis- 
gorging, the amount of wine in each 
bottle varies widely. Also, with differ- 
ent cuvées, gushing can be a problem.” 


MLF influences 

Karlsen says Domaine Carneros 
experiments indicate that the greater 
proportion of ML-influenced wine in 
the cuvée, the greater bitterness creat- 
ed. “We refer to it as unmasking bitter- 
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ness because acidity has been 
lowered,” he says. “Now, you 
may have a complexing element 
from MLF, but you have to con- 
sider counteracting bitterness in 
the designed dosage. 

“If dose levels of almost every 
French Champagne in the brut 
category are investigated, they’re 
higher than California norms. 
We always wondered why the 
French had higher pH levels yet 
could hold 15 to 17g/L of sugar 
in a nicely-balanced format. We 
didn’t realize why until we began 
doing more ML wines.” 

“With ML-base wines, more sugar 
can be added before there’s a percep- 
tion of sweetness,” Crane says. “In a 
non-ML wine, sugar is somehow more 
apparent. The balance is different.” 

Handley, who uses Chardonnay 
grapes sourced from the cool Anderson 
Valley, allows this variety to go through 
MLF. She has not witnessed a major 
amount of bitterness. She admits that 


Cy 
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perhaps the Blanc de Blancs was slight- 
ly bitter, but added “since we age that 
wine in wood, I can’t state definitively 
that some bitterness comes entirely 
from MLF. We haven't had to add 
more sugar now that we’re doing MLF 
than we used before we started MLF. 
“T noticed a slight metallic bitterness in 
a Blanc de Blanc that I made after 18 
months on lees,” recalls Peter Bell (Fox 
Run, NY). “I knew it wasn’t in the base 
wine and so was quite mystified. When I 
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mentioned this to technical repre- 
sentatives from the yeast supplier, 
they confirmed that this was a char- 
acter that derived from the yeast 
strain (a very commonly used one). 
It seems to be most obvious in wine 
with light structure and early- 
palate flavors, i.e. Blanc de Blanc 
styles. 

“For my next tirage, I used 
Lalvin DV10 (which has to be air- 
freighted from Denmark!). Aside 
from having excellent growth 
properties and kinetics, it doesn’t 
seem to excrete any bitter-tasting sub- 
stances,” adds Bell. 


Body and texture 

Although only Schramsberg uses 
brandy in the dosage, Reynolds 
believes it contributes positively to 
the character of the wine. Tancer 
pointed to its conceptual inclusion. 
“Higher alcohol wines or brandy 
additions will add structure,” he 
notes. “They give more palate weight. 
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In making a rosé, addition of red 
wine has the same effect.” 

“The use of brandy in a dosage was 
originally developed to maintain the 
alcohol level in the wine after dosage,” 
says Bell. “As a complexing agent, I 
think brandy is overrated,” he adds. 

With reference to texture, Karlsen cites 
two distinct elements that are, however, 
difficult to separate: texture of a reserve 
wine versus texture created by residual 
sugar. “This is where dose trials become 
important,” he says. “Using an older 
Wine may add more texture.” 

Jantosca mentions the significant dif- 
ference in textural elements and body 
weight created by adding dosage made 
from different base wines to a rosé 
sparkling wine. With one base wine, 
the dosage can make the sparkling 
wine heavy and plodding, while 
adding a dosage made from a lower 
pH, higher acid base wine can offer 
lightness and delicacy. 

While creaminess might be dumped 
in with textural considerations, Tancer 


considers it more a mouthfeel percep- 
tion combined with carbonation. 

“It’s also a function of the acid being 
in balance,” Reynolds notes. “You 


won't have a creamy mouthfeel if the 
dosage isn’t balanced.” 

Champagne producers don’t have an 
answer for the ultimate components 
contributing to creaminess, reports 
Tenscher. He says creaminess is not 
simply related to dosage. It’s a natural 
process that takes place in each indi- 
vidual wine and is related to alcohol, 
balance of acidity, time on tirage, level 
of carbonation, and a variety of other 
considerations. 

Tenscher believes it’s a mistake to 
make the assumption that creaminess 
comes only from dosage. Dosage may 
help balance an aggressive perception of 
carbonation, but creaminess is largely a 
physical property of the base wine. 

“It’s not doctoring a wine, but rather 
a way to produce a homogeneous 
product within a given lot from the first 
disgorging through the last,” Karlsen 
contends. 

Crane believes sparkling wine pro- 
ducers use the term creaminess in mul- 
tiple ways. “There is a creaminess 
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stemming primarily from the size and 
integration of bubbles in the wine,” she 
says. “That, along with balance, creates 
a physical sensation of creaminess.” 


Complexity and consistency 

Karlsen maintains that dosing can 
also create consistency. When disgorg- 
ing is done throughout the year, a 
dosage formula used early may need 
fine tuning with later disgorging. An 
older wine might be included with the 
first half of the vintage to tone down 
youthfulness. At the end of a bottling, 
the wine may have started to lose its 
brightness, and the choice should be 
made to use a more current vintage 
wine in the dosage. 

“In disgorging a wine over a year’s 
time, our goal is to have the latter 
wines more complex than those dis- 
gorged earlier,” Tancer counters. “I’m 
not looking for consistency, but rather 
for the best wine we can bottle at a 
given time. That’s why we put a dis- 
gorging date on the bottle.” 

With or without disgorging dates, all 
participants agreed that a dosage aided 
them in producing the best wine possi- 
ble, but. many were more focused on 
delivering a consistent product to the 
consumer. 

Tancer suggests that subjective deci- 
sions may be made to add what may be 
termed “faults” to a wine for reasons of 
complexity. 

Howe says lantosca’s comments 
about adding an older wine in the 
dosage summed up complexity. While 
dosage only makes a 1% to 2% addition 
to the wine, she believes that much can 
be done with a well-designed dosage to 
make the most consistently complex 
wine possible. 

Crane cautions against using con- 
sumer concepts about sparkling wine 
to dictate winemaking. “It’s a mistake 
to make sparkling wine with some real 
or imagined consumer outlook in 
mind,” she says. “Adding acetalde- 
hyde or creating illusions of age, oxida- 
tion, or yeastiness artificially makes 
very boring sparkling wine.” 


Type of sugar 

Different types of sugar offer differ- 
ent flavors to the dosage, but panel 
members decidedly favor cane sugar 
because, Howe suggests, of possible 
anti-foam properties of beet sugar. 


“Champagne makers believed cane 
sugar was better for mousse retention,” 
says Bell. Fowler says current work done 
in Champagne suggests that there is lit- 
tle to no difference between cane and 
beet sugar in the dosage. However, dur- 
ing the second fermentation, cane is bet- 
ter because beet sugar creates off-flavors. 

Strictly experimentally, Crane has 
used beet sugar and corn syrup and 
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noticed flavor differences. “Versus cane 
sugar, there were decided differences 
using those agents in the dosage,” she 
adds. “I don’t know of any producer 
who isn’t using cane sugar.” 

Oded Shakked (Jordan) doesn’t 
believe the sugar’s plant source is 
important. “I’m more concerned with 
purity,” he remarks. “I check out the 
ash contents of the cane sugar I pur- 


may have much say over the growing of grapes, but when 
it comes time to age them, we give vintners the final word. 
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chase. I use 750g/L of dosage (liqueur) 
concentration while most people use 
600-630 g/L (60-63° Brix). I prefer 750 
g/L so that less liqueur has to be added 
to reach the desired sugar level. It also 
minimizes the amount of wine that 
needs to be evacuated from a bottle to 
accommodate the dosage.” 

In terms of target sugar concentration 
in the final product, Bell stresses that it 


PROBLEM: 


depends on the wine. Participants agree. 
“The target is a concentration which 
achieves the best acid/sugar balance,” 
Bell notes. “For me, this has ranged 
between eight g/L and 22 g/L.” 


Acid additions 

The winemakers advise caution any- 
time a wine is acid-adjusted, because 
flavors multiply more than the num- 
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bers would otherwise suggest. “Acid- 
adjusted sparkling wines always end 
up harder, and it’s more than one plus 
one equals two. It’s more like five,” 
Handley maintains. 

“Ascorbic acid at about 15mg/L 
mops up any oxygen which enters a 
wine during disgorging,” comments 
Bell. Citric acid (an extremely small 
amount of 0.1g/L) serves as a seques- 
tering agent if CuSO, is added. 
However, Crane believes CuSO, is 
ineffective against many sparkling 
wine off-aromas. 

Christian Roguenant (Maison Deutz) 
suggests ascorbic acid to freshen up 
“tired” wine in an older vintage, and 
citric acid to keep the dosage fresh dur- 
ing time on the cork. Citric acid 
increases acidity without developing 
problems of tartrate instability, how- 
ever it contributes hard flavors. 

Rob McNeill (Piper Sonoma) sug- 
gests metatartaric acid as a temporary 
fix for KHT problems, but its use 
requires BATF approval. 


Filtration 

Filtration with a 0.454 membrane, 
principally to eliminate ML bacteria is 
standard practice at several wineries. 
Codorniu Napa and Gloria Ferrer ster- 
ile filter wine prior to dissolving sugar 
in it. At Chandon, all elements are 
sterile filtered. 

Coarse filtering the final liqueur 
seemed to be a matter of personal pro- 
fessional practice. 

Shakked does a rough filtration (5 to 
71) to remove sugar bag residual fibers 
and undissolved crystals. There is no 
membrane filtration of the Jordan base 
wine. 


Monitoring dosage trials 

With small lot production such as 
Schramsberg’s “J. Schram,” Reynolds 
explains that dosage trials are done up 
to two years in advance. “Three or 
four different dosages are aged along 
with the wine. We sample these wines 
over the course of several years and 
prior to actual disgorging, decisions 
are made about the dosage that will be 
used. While we want the wine to be 
ready to drink when released, with a 
product like J. Schram, we expect that 
many people will choose to cellar it. 
Therefore, the dosage has ageing 
potential built in.” 
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Tancer relates this to dealing with a 
moving target. 

“At some point in the ageing process, 
you've gathered significant information 
to make an informed decision,” Tenscher 
responds. “Schramsberg’s technique of 
designing a dosage is not shooting from 
the hip blind. Periodic tasting trials reveal 
how a particular dosage integrates with 
the base wine. If enough points are ana- 
lyzed, as time in tirage increases, you gain 
a good feel of how the wine and the 
dosage are integrating.” 

Reynolds suggests that the method is 
not a perfect solution, but it does give 
him a better handle on how the ageing 
wine and ageing dosage are layering in 
a product near the time of disgorging. 
The key to the method is not in doing 
single dosage trials the day before dis- 
gorging. Instead, the dosage trials 
should be prepared in advance and 
tasted when the wine and dosage have 
been given time to integrate. 

McPherson doesn’t prepare dosage 
when the cuvée is assembled. “We tai- 
lor the dosage to the finished product,” 
he says. “The need or desire to affect 
body and texture usually occurs 
because ,the blend never had it, didn’t 
develop it, or was a poor blend. 
Besides, the changes which take place 
in the bottle over two years and more 
may mean that what worked at the 
start isn’t true at the end.” 


Timing 

Dosage trials should mimic market 
flow. “If wine is released within three 
months of disgorging and dosing, you 
should be tasting the dosage trials with 
three months of age,” Reynolds notes. 
“Tf it’s six months, then taste your 
dosage trials after six months.” 

Several months after release, Tancer 
believes that it’s important to go to 
Florida, purchase his wine at a retail 
shop or in a restaurant, and taste it 
there. “We start living in our ivory 
tower with perfect cellar conditions 
and forget that the wine changes dra- 
matically in the marketplace,” he 
emphasizes. This thought impacts 
Tancer’s SO, decisions. 

Howe also suggests the importance of 
continually questioning when a wine will 
be released, so proper SO. adjustments in 
dosage can be made. She explains that in 
Domaine Chandon’s method of prepar- 
ing dosage trials, several dosages selected 


from Domaine Chandon’s inventory of 
reserve wines, in combination with differ- 
ent SO, levels, are added to a wine and 
tasted several times. What tastes good at 
that time is analyzed for both free and 
total SO, levels. 

The goal is that the commercial wine 
should match that “ideal” level at the 
time of release. Dosage SO, levels are 
adjusted accordingly. The trick is to 
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anticipate how the SO, levels will 
change over time. The rate of loss of 
free and total SO, varies among 
dosage, cuvée, type of closure, and 
temperature of storage, and is almost 
impossible to predict. 

“We're not doing this in a vacuum,” 
Crane stresses. “Most of us have a con- 
sistent grape source, we’ve seen how 
wines react over time, and we taste 
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those wines in the market. We know 
what’s happening with the dosage. At 
dosing trials, we say, “Right now, 
11g/L of sugar tastes good, but by the 
time it reaches the consumer, 10g/L 
will be better.” 


Value of dosage 

Pagano began a summation by say- 
ing “Dosage is the winemaker’s final 
opportunity to influence the style and 
character of each wine. It’s fascinating 
how a few milliliters can profoundly 
affect a wine.” 

However, Shakked affirms that, as with 
still wines, “a good sparkling wine is pre- 
pared in the vineyard, not the winery.” 

Handley adds that dosage is an 
advantage still winemakers don’t 
have. But she says, “It’s also the last 
place significant adjustment should be 
made. The first one must be in the vine- 
yard by monitoring time of harvest, 
then there’s pressing, and whether or 
not the wine is aged in oak. All these 
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decisions impact style. 

“Dosage should be a minor consider- 
ation. If I’ve goofed in essential early 
adjustments, then I need to tweak 
more, but I’m not happy when I have to 
do this,” adds Handley. 

Tancer disagrees, “The more sophis- 
ticated the base wine, the larger the role 
of dosage. Yes, one must know and 
understand grape sources, but dosage 
offers significant opportunities. I’m 
convinced that designing dosage takes 
the wine to a another level without tak- 
ing away from the overall vineyard 
quality. It creates pleasing nuances not 
offered by any other step in the classic 
sparkling wine process.” 

In conclusion, McPherson believes it 
is critical to stress that each wine is 
unique, and the dosage must fit the 
wine and work to accentuate the posi- 
tive because dosage doesn’t always 
hide the negative. a 

PWV thanks Domaine Chandon for hosting 
the discussion and tasting. 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


Ms very winemaker wants to 
design and be part of the con- 
struction of a winery,” Mumm- 
Napa Valley (NV) winemaker 
Greg Fowler maintains. 

Fowler got his wish with the construc- 
tion of Mumm/’s winery on Silverado 
Trail. Since winery completion in 1988, 
he has been living with the conse- 
quences of design decisions, giving 
him considerable insight into efficient, 
effective winery design. 

“Considering today’s dollars,” says 
Fowler, “if you’re planning to build a 
winery, design is critical.” Winery 
design goes hand in hand with overall 
philosophy and long-term sales projec- 
tions. Keeping a watchful eye on exist- 
ing or potential regulations from govern- 
mental agencies, such as environmental 
regulations, American Disability Act, 
California Prop.#65 (alcohol is class-1 
toxin), CO, production, D.E., and 
pomace disposal, is equally essential. 

As a sparkling wine brand, Mumm- 
NV was conceived in 1979 by now 
retired Guy Deveaux. The brand gained 
corporate approval from owner 
Seagram’s Classic Wines in 1984. 
Seagram bought the property in 
Rutherford, CA, in 1987 and construc- 
tion began the same year. The first grape 
pressing at the winery was in 1988. 

During final design and construction, 
Fowler was on hand. Decisions made 
then affect process flow and ultimate 
product quality today. On a recent visit 
to the winery, he pointed out design 


advantages and discussed expansion 
potential, which was carefully factored 
into original plans. 


Batch process design 

Because Mumm-NV treats all wine 
lots separately to maximize cuvée com- 
ponents, winery design has had to 
accommodate the needs of smaller 
batches. The winery was also designed 
for maximum efficiency. “The key word 
today is efficiency,” confirms Fowler. 
“Low labor costs and high efficiency are 
the keys. Quality is the prime goal, with 
that as a given, the decision to use a 
batch system gives maximum quality at 
an efficient level. 

“Everything we do at Mumm-NV is a 
batch system. This begins with the pick- 
ing boxes used for harvesting fruit 
sourced from multiple growers. Our 
system of 40-lb. lug boxes produces 
higher quality, limits the tonnage per 
day harvested, how many growers 
deliver each day, and tons per load.” 

Once the blending process begins, 
Fowler’s batch process concept simply 
gets bigger. “About 120 tanks get treated 
as individual batches all the way,” he 
says. “In December, when we make the 
assemblage, we get to the big batch 
phase with Brut Prestige and Blanc de 
Noir constituting 80% to 90% of Mumm- 
Napa Valley production. If this were a 
large still wine facility, I’d just use this 
large batch for bottling year-round. We 
want to get the blend into the bottle as 
soon as possible. We bottle everything in 
a three-month period. This is an ineffi- 
cient, but high-quality decision.” 


MUMM-NAPA VALLEY 


Getting the most from 


Minimize crisscrossing 

When the Mumm-NV facility is maxed 
out, there may be five or six different 
wines. “As a winemaker, I don’t think 
you can concentrate on more than that,” 
Fowler contends. This was another factor 
considered in the winery’s design. 

If the decision is to be a red wine win- 
ery, he asserts, then design should be 
focused toward this end. If, for some 
reason the focus changes, and white 
wine production is begun in the same 
facility after completion of construction, 
flow problems and inefficiency become 
concerns. “You begin to have activities 
going crisscross,” Fowler notes. 

“Mumm-NV was designed as a big “U’ 
and at no time does a product crisscross . 
because that’s when we'd begin to do jobs 
twice or take unnecessary steps. Winery 
design should take winemaking into con- 
sideration. The fewer times the wine is 
handled, the better off it’s going to be.” 

Even in a reasonably well-designed 
winery, white barrel rooms may be at the 
farthest possible location from the press 
or fermenters. Annually, at such a win- 
ery, a Chardonnay might then be 
pumped nearly a half-mile. “The winery 
design may be aesthetically pleasing,” 
Fowler comments, “but production does 
not flow efficiently. When you're the one 
lugging hoses, you wonder why anyone 
in his right mind did this.” 

Moving barrels and bottles multiple 
times is another basic inefficiency in 
many wineries. Fowler maintains that 
the 10-person bottling crew for nearly 
200,000 cases/year is only half the size of 
the crews of many producers bottling 
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40,000 to 50,000 cases. Disgorging, 
adding dosage, washing, drying bottles 
before labeling, and labeling bottles 
should occur in one operation. 


Detailing the U 

Fowler is continually amazed by 
wineries making 140,000 to 150,000 
cases/year — with a portfolio that 
includes Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
Chardonnay, Sauvignon Blanc, dessert 
wines, and some experimental varietals 
— in a big square-designed facility. 


“There’s no potential for expansion,” 


observes Fowler. 

“T also ask, how are you going to 
destem some lots or handle others with 
whole berries to gain complexing ele- 
ments? If the potential didn’t exist on 
the front-end design, it’s hard to inject it 
on the back end.” 

The efficiency of the U-design 
begins at the point of fruit reception. 
Because Mumm-NV is a sparkling 
wine facility, the 40-lb. fruit boxes 
(loaded to only 36 pounds to ease 
stacking on pallets) are hand-dumped 
into a press. Two large presses handle 
about 16 to 18 tons each. One smaller 
press handles about eight tons. All 
press cuts are made at this station. 

The first 10 to 12 gallons per ton are 
rejected because Fowler maintains this 
fraction is stemmy with the first flush of 
phenolics. “After this, stems and skins 
start to act like a filter cake resembling 
the traditional Champagne press, and 
you get the best juice for the next 110 
gal/ton fraction.” 

The juice is pumped next door to 
3,000-gallon tanks for cold-settling. The 
next 10 to 12 gallons per ton are separ- 
ated as the third fraction. A final fraction 
of 20 to 40 gallons is sold. 

The big difference for Mumm-NV is 
that one press cycle takes three hours 
where for still wine it might be 45 min- 
utes. That’s significant down time. The 
entire production crew includes eight 
people dumping picking boxes, two 
persons managing the entire pressing 
operation, two cellar workers filling 
tanks, two people in the lab, and 
Fowler. A second shift comes in, except 
for picking-box handlers who work a 
ten-hour shift. 

Small lots are pumped to 1,500-gal fer- 
menters. Fermenter sizes range upwards 
and are utilized depending on the ton- 
nage from individual growers. Today, 
total capacity in tanks is about 680,000 
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gallons occupying two large rooms 
along one linear portion of the U shape. 
Space also exists to accommodate small- 
lot cuts into appropriately sized tanks. 

To keep equipment off the floor, 
transfers are made through fixed lines 
as much as possible. “But you can’t 
completely replace hoses,” Fowler 
notes. 

Adjacent to the tank farm is a room 
dedicated to malolactic fermentation 
(MLF). The entire room can either be 
cooled or heated along with the control 
of individual tanks. Because Mumm- 
NV does not employ extensive MLF, 
the room also serves as an experimen- 
tal area. Tank sizes range from 126 gal- 
lons up to 7,500 gallons. Operations 
and equipment in this area are totally 
segregated. “In a still wine operation, I 
think a dedicated area would be impor- 
tant,” Fowler suggests. 

Once the assemblage is determined, 
it is put into a 66,000-gal jacketed 
blending tank. 
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Expansion potential 

“Always leave room in winery design 
for an additional refrigeration compres- 
sor,” Fowler advises. “Take advantage of 
used equipment to keep costs down, but 
leave space for expansion elements.” 

At Mumm-NYV, hard functions (ponds, 
electrical, water, and waste treatment) 
were designed to the largest size possible, 
for example. In that respect, Mumm-NV 
may be slightly over-designed, but it is 
one aspect on which many wineries tend 
to skimp. These functions represent sig- 
nificant hard dollars up front, but without 
them in sufficiently large scale, expansion 
becomes even more expensive. 

“We put the functions in at the start, and 
now I'm in a situation where we don’t 
have to go back to Napa County for per- 
mits and approvals to expand other 
aspects of the winery,” Fowler comments. 
“It has made each expansion project that 
much easier all the way through.” 

The current phase-IV expansion 
project includes two new tirage 


rooms and a pressing area. 

When the Mumm-NV facility opened, 
the right-hand vertical portion of the U 
was incomplete. Because planned expan- 
sion was included in the original design, 
only the construction of one wall and 
addition to the roof line was needed. “We 
weren't expecting tourist traffic through 
this area, so we made the tanks in this 
area as big as possible,” Fowler explains. 


Reserve wine storage 

Two tanks in the expansion area are 
filled with reserve wines totalling 
32,000 gallons. This amounts to storage 
that’s more than 10% of the Brut blend. 
“T don’t need reserve wine for the Blanc 
de Noir,” Fowler notes. “I add bigger 
red wines for the same purpose to add 
a berry, cherry component. 

“The Winery Lake Cuvée is 100% 
Winery Lake. The vintage wines are 
100% from that year. I’m not going to put 
Pinot Noir in the Blanc de Blanc, so we 
don’t need large reserve storage capacity. 
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For any special cuvée we take to a larger 
production level, we’ve got an area for 
MLF and designated cooperage. 

“The Mumm Napa Valley hallmark is 
freshness, and that’s not achieved with 
large percentages of reserve wines.” 


Secondary bottle fermentation 

Fowler points out that the area dedi- 
cated to secondary bottle fermentation 
would be used as a barrel room in still 
wine production: At Mumm-NV,_ it 
makes sense on the schematics to have 
the cuvée come from the winery facility 
into tirage. Glass is brought in from dry 
goods. Bottled wine goes into bins, and 
these bins are fork-lifted to the nearby 
ageing room. 

The flexibility of having the disgorg- 
ing area separate from the main bottling 
area is an advantage. “Yeast does fly 
around during the disgorging opera- 
tion,” Fowler explains. “While we’ve not 
heard of many tertiary fermentations in 
the sparkling wine process, why risk it?” 


Following the U 

The original U design included eight 
dedicated winemaking areas. When the 
facility opened, 84,000 sq. ft. of winery 
space and 14,000 sq. ft. of office space were 
operational. Today, five areas are complete 
and operational using 103,000 sq. ft. 

“I don’t think we'te ever going to need all 


eight areas,” Fowler admits. “Perhaps this is, 


because we've been more efficient than we 
originally planned. When you first sit down 
with pencil and paper, you think you're 
going to need so much, but when you actu- 
ally begin to practice the trade in an area, 
you discover ways to be more effective and 
efficient. But if you don’t plan for expansion 
in an original design, you're stuck. 

“Let's say a winery plans to stack barrels 
five high, but in reality, it’s discovered that 
stacking six high is more efficient. They do 
this and it saves space.” 


Riddling 
With each new cuvée scheduled for 
bottling, two racks of bottles (120 bottles) 
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are hand-riddled to set the computer 
program for automated riddling. 
Magnums, which occupy significant 
space in the riddling cages, are also 
hand-riddled. They are then ready to be 
disgorged when an order is placed. 

There are times when a whole batch 
won't machine-riddle, and the facility 
will allow hand-riddling. 

“Staging is a concept on which I 
focus,” Fowler contends. “In barrel 
work, you’re always looking for 
space to wash and store empty bar- 
rels. Yet, very few winery designs 
have tackled this task well. You need 
physical space to move as you trans- 
fer barrels from one location to 
another. If the winery ends up going 
outdoors with this operation, the 
barrels get wood bores in them, and 
barrel-washing stations set up with- 
out forethought cause long-distance 
barrel movement. The result is that 
barrels are washed in place, and the 
entire area gets flooded.” 


Some label printers 
promise you anything... 
They tell you what you 

want to hear about prices, 


quality and delivery dates. 


=—— 


We tell you the truth and then make sure 
it really happens. That way you can make 
budgets that are realistic, get quality labels 
that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
dates that we really keep... 


you might say 
we’re the real thing. 


1401 TUBBS LANE - BOX 361 - CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 707.942.6033 


ZF” 
understand the structure of my wines ! 


" We have the answer ! " 


Total phenolic analysis is often useful. It does 
not, however, describe the phenolic 
compounds that make up the total. We are 
now offering an improved HPLC analysis 
providing quantitative results for the major 
phenolic compounds in grapes and wine. 
This information is a useful tool for 
determining the impact of many winery and 
vineyard managment practices. 


E T S Laboratories 
1204 Church Street St. Helena CA 94574 
Telephone 707-963-4806 Facsimile 707-963-1054 


E T S Laboratories provides a complete spectrum of analytical services to the 
beverage industries. We are committed to assist our clients with an unmatched 
level of reliability, objectivity, and confidentiality. 


mr 


" I have a question . 


I have changed my fermentation practices 
considerably in the last few years. I 
routinely run analysis for total phenolics 
but don’t seem to find any differences. 
The wines clearly taste different. There 
must be a better tool to help me 


Can you help me?” 


t 


LABORATORIES 


$ 


E 
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Two areas are reserved for staging (main- 
ly for bins and cages), and with the knock- 
out of one wall, the space can be enlarged. 
Wooden storage bins are preferred because 
they are half the cost of metal cages. 
Additionally, Fowler believes that it’s good 
to get a second look at the bottles and 
remove broken ones before transfer to rid- 
dling cages. Bottle breakage is less than '/10 
of one percent, and Fowler attributes this to 
the hand-nesting method employed. 

In the original design, staging of auto- 
matic riddling machines (gyro palettes) 
was planned for two high. Once opera- 


tional, the efficiency factor was employed, 
and they are now staged three high. 

It normally takes seven days to com- 
plete the automated riddling cycle in a 
room that has 72 gyros on one wall. Each 
gyro can be run individually, but normal- 
ly 72 are run together. Within the next five 
years, Fowler expects that the allocated 
space will be filled totally with gyros. 

Original plans called for a 10- to 12- 
day gyro program. “Now that we’ve 
gotten good at this, we have it down to 
seven days,” Fowler states. “With the 
use of new yeasts and riddling aids, I 


expect that shortly we can reduce auto- 
mated riddling to five days.” 

Plans also called for a corridor near the 
riddling room. “I don’t know if we'll do 
this or not,” Fowler explains. “We may 
need more space for storage.” 


Rounding the bend 

The bottling room and packaging facili- 
ties now handle 10,000 to 14,000 
bottles/day. “Right now, we don’t need to 
do more than that,” Fowler concludes. “If 
the time does come for more, original plans 
also allow expansion of this area.” a 


[Key Industrial Associates 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


¢ Specialty Fittings 


¢ Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 
e PVC & Tygon Hose 


© Definox Valves 


¢ Strahman Valves 


e Anderson Instruments 


¢ Rubbermaid Products 


¢ MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Hose Fittings 
e Brushes 


e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


@ 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 


S 


— MARQUE DEPOSEE — 


FREEZE DRIED OAK TANNINS 


Product of France 


A NEW approach for better control of phenolics in wine. Selection of 
tannins from Limousin, Trongais, & Nevers oak wood to optimize: 


¢ Winemaking 
° Clarification 


Experimentation Kits available for purchase. 


Imported and distributed by: 
Telephone: (707) 255-2031 
Fax: (707) 253-8234 


° Stability 
¢ Tasting 


Food, Wine, & Spirit Group 


Napa, California 94581 U.S.A. 


(707) 252-0312 


P.O. Box 10234 


COPPER “ALAMBIC” 


(POT STILL) 


Hand crafted 
in Europe 

to obtain 

the best 

of distillation. 
Available in 
100-200-300 
and 600 It. sizes 


For more information call: 


CRIVELLER COMPANY 
(905)357-2930 or (905)358-5202 + FAX: (905) 374-2930 


ff Sterilizing Bottling Lines 
© Melting Tartrates 
lL Cleaning Equipment 


1000 Bernard St., Alexandria, VA 22314-1299 


Duarte Nursery invites you to meet California's best 


Vineyard Service Team 


irate a a 
apie oe RI Nicessinay rattan 


‘ 


The Duarte Nursery Big Pot Benchgraft is the 
best option for your vineyard. Our Vineyard 
Service Team is the best option for you. 


Each member of our Vineyard Service Team is experienced and qualified 
to serve you. We will meet you at your vineyard to assist you with: 


* Vineyard site and soil analysis 
¢ Vineyard design 


°R k and sci lecti 
on a DUARTE NURSERY 


e Vine care and establishment 


Please call us for service before, during and after planting. 


Call Markus Bokisch at (209) 531-8414 for service in Napa, Lake, San 
Joaquin, Yolo, Sacramento, Solano and Sierra foothill counties. 


Call Stephan Daniels at (707) 484-8517 for service in Sonoma, Mendocino, 


Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Maria and bay area counties. i| a 8 () () = G R A F T E D 


Call John Duarte at Duarte Nursery (209) 531-0351 for service in 
Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings and Kern counties or anywhere. HU GHS.O Ne) CAL TE OR N LA 
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BHP WIRE PRODUCTS 

BHP Wire Products is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of fencing 
wire/trellising wire. Part of Australia’s 
largest company, BHP has now begun 
marketing its Gripfast™ Trellis System 
in the U.S. 


Gripfast™ trellis post about to enter 
“bowed rod” grape harvester. 


The heart of the system is the Gripfast 
post. Manufactured from Z450 galva- 
nized steel, its unique profile provides 
strength with economy. Australian expe- 
rience has shown that, because of the 
post’s size and shape, harvest yields are 
increased with Gripfast compared to 
timber or treated-timber posts. 

The reason why is simple. Because of 
Gripfast equipment’s smaller profile, 
mechanical harvesters are able to work 
right up to the post, stripping bunches 
of grapes normally missed because of 
the traditional post’s larger diameter. In 
addition, when compared with other 
steel posts, Gripfast post’s unique 
shape prevents harvester damage and 
the resultant extra cost and down time. 

A second important feature, angled 


NT 


® 


slots, saves labor costs. Angled slots 
allow lifting or lowering foliage wires 
with a minimum of effort and time. No 
more clips, tie-wires, or fiddling. 
Simply angle the slack wire slightly and 
slip it into the slot. It won’t come out 
unless you angle it again. And once 
there’s even slight tension on the wire, 
it cannot be moved. Slots are 4-inches 
apart for total placement flexibility. At 
the base is a conventional hole for fas- 
tening the dripper wire. Easily driven, 
Gripfast posts come in a range of 
lengths and suit hand-driven 
pneumatic post drivers. 

Matched to the Gripfast posts are 
Growire™ trellis wires that cover a 
range of diameters and qualities. 

For more information or a video on 

the Gripfast system, contact: * 

BHP Wire Products 

6617 San Leandro St. 

Oakland, CA 94621 

tel: 800/211-WIRE 

or 510/430-0140; fax: 510/430-8710. 

Dealer and distributor inquiries welcome. 
Please see our ad on page 23. 


GRO-GUARD 

Gro-guard has specialized in vine shel- 
ters for five years. This exciting new aid 
to vineyard establishment keeps herbi- 
cide off young vines for cheaper weed 
control, protects shoots from vermin, 
reduces frost damage, and produces sub- 
stantial growth increases. The combina- 
tion of increased security, decreased 
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ELLIS SUPPLIES 
IRRIGATION 


costs, and faster returns has many grow- 
ers looking closely at shelters. 

Gro-guard strives to produce a 
product which combines strength, 
long life, and reliability with maxi- 
mum ease of use and the best possible 
advantage for the vine. 

Made from twin-walled, UV-stabilized 
polypropylene, the Gro-guard is shipped 
flat, assembled, and ready for installa- 
tion. It is placed over the planted or 
grafted vine and then clipped to the wire 
without strings or stakes. 

Once the vine reaches the cordon 
wire (usually before mid-summer), it 
is headed as usual and trained out. 
A specially designed opening at the 
top of the guard makes this easy. The 
Gro-guard is removed as soon as the 
vine is well-attached to the wire. It can 
be re-used or stored until the next 
planting. Each guard can be used 
about three times. 

Gro-guard is constantly developing 
and improving the product. Estab- 
lishment without irrigation has been a 
special interest — vines will now reli- 
ably grow to the wire in the first season 
in the zone of 26 inches of rainfall per 
year where the company does trials. 
Gro-guard passes its expertise on to 
customers and works with them to 
achieve the best possible result. 

For more information, contact: 

Gro-guard 

1/159 William St. 

Beverley, SA, Australia 5009 

tel: 800/353-8261 

fax: 011-61-8-244-3522. 
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WEED BADGER DIVISION 

The Weed Badger M-4 Mower 
Attachment is the toughest in-row 
mower ever built. Attach it to existing 
Weed Badger models and save the 
money you’d use for herbicides and 
equipment maintenance to get the 
cleanest cut ever. Weed Badger cuts a 
25-inch swath and uses replaceable 
swing-back style blades. A positive 
two-inch cutting height and “stump- 
jumping” blade guard provide hours of 
trouble-free mowing. 


The M-4 Mower’s rugged design and 
durable construction enable you to 
mow almost anywhere, under limbs, 
along berms and borders, around 
buildings, and even on steep, erodible 
slopes. Mounts on any tractor with 20 
to 80 horsepower and gets precision 
cutting in-close or out-wide. Weed 
Badger eliminates hand labor. 

This high-speed, hydraulic-driven 
tool gives you the ability to mow down 
the worst weeds without overworking 
your equipment. It’s easily installed 
and removed. The mounting style 
allows you to quickly switch from 
mowing to tilling components. Weed 
Badger’s M-4 Mower is the cutting 
edge of versatility. 

With more than a decade of research, 
engineering, field testing, and grower 
satisfaction, this precision in-row 
mower is the only one of its kind in the 
world. Precision in-the-row mowing 
technology is easy and effective. Cut 
costs while you increase your profits 
with the Weed Badger M-4 Mower 
Attachment. 

For more information or to request a free 

M-4 Mower video, contact: 

Weed Badger Division 

DO/G OE 95 Ave. 

Marion, ND 58466 

tel: 800/437-3392; fax: 701/778-7501. 
Please see our ad on page 37. 
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EURO-MACHINES, INC. 

The new Saphir series of Braud self- 
propelled grape harvesters offers 
increased performance with a length- 
ened harvesting head and a new har- 
vesting tunnel design. The distance 
between the guide bars is adjustable 
and is reset automatically. 

The shaking performance can be 
optimized with three different settings. 
The new patented shaking rods have a 
hollow design, which permit working 
without risk of breaking. 

Each conveyor belt with the unique 
cup system (Braud patent) now con- 
tains 62 baskets. The belts have been 
widened to assure improved distribu- 
tion of grapes and allow more thor- 
ough cleaning. The upper blowers have 
a larger diameter, and the intake sur- 
face of the lower blowers has been 
increased to assure that all leaves are 
removed. 

Seamless welds prevent grapes from 
sticking to the welding seams. Capacity 
of the receiving tank ranges from 2,100 
to 3,200 liters, depending on model. 
All hydraulic systems are neatly placed 
outside the harvesting unit to prevent 
contamination. Maintenance require- 
ments have been reduced by using 
direct drive and drive-through inter- 
mediate gearing. 

The redesigned driver’s cabin con- 
tains curved windows to provide an 
optimal view. A patented system 
allows the guide and operating plat- 
form to be pivoted up from the driver’s 
seat. New suspension components 


‘Domaine Chandon 
DRiWATER 

Duarte Nursery 
Euro-Machines 

Galo Maclean Nursery 
Gro-guard 

Jim’s Supply Co. 


ensure highest performance and reli- 
able operation. 

The patented hydraulic system for 
slope-compensation ensures high stabil- 
ity during work on steep slopes. The risk 
of wheel slip when moving up or down- 
hill while working on hilly terrain is 
eliminated with the antislip system. 

With models ranging from 83 to 140 
hp, this series offers a model to meet 
your requirements. 

For more information, contact: 

East: Euro-Machines, Inc., Vineyard 

& Winery Equipment Co., 

PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 22701 

tel: 540/825-5700, fax: 540/825-5789 

West: E-M, 1968 Hartog Dr. 

San Jose, CA 95131 

tel: 408/452-7600, fax: 408/452-7689. 
Please see our ad, page 17. 


VINIFERA INC. 

Vinifera Inc. produces high-quality, 
disease-tested, green-grafted wine and 
table grapevines. Vinifera’s Vitro- 
Graft™ grafted vines are the result of 


e Grow Tubes © 


- Sonoma Grapevines 


Smart Viticultural Service 
T-Systems International 
Vineyard Industry Products 
Vinifera, Inc. 

Vintage Nurseries 
Western Square Industries 
Weed Badger Division 
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This Vinifera plant was green-grafted 
using herbaceous scion and rootstock 
material in April 1995, planted in July, 
and tops the stake in September. 


in-house ELISA-diagnostic testing, 
meticulous greenhouse propagation 
methods and a unique green-growing 
grafting process. 

Vinifera promises you: 

A clean start. All foundation stock is 
in-house ELISA-tested for leafroll, 
corky bark, and fanleaf virus disease 
before propagation and grafting. After 
green-grafting, vines are field-finished 
to industry standards. 

A strong graft. Vinifera’s propaga- 
tion process involves grafting green 
cuttings which results in grafted vines 
with physiologically sound, virtually 
undetectable graft unions, and excep- 
tionally well-developed root systems. 
Healthy well-knitted graft unions help 
assure the establishment of superior 
vines with enhanced resistance to dis- 
ease and frost damage. 

Excellent selection. Vinifera offers 
more than a dozen rootstocks and a 
broad selection of varietals and clones. 
Available rootstocks include: 101-14, 
P1103, 5C, SO4, 44-53, 3309, 110R, 
Freedom, and Riparia Gloire. 

Availability. Green-grafted bare- 
root dormants are available as early as 
January, while green-grafted green 
growing plants are available as early 
as March. Additionally, Vinifera offers 
a full range of scion and rootstock 


SHOWCASE OF 
VINEYARD 


SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


selections available for custom-graft- 
ing for delivery in summer 1996 and 
spring 1997. 

Established VitroGraft™ vineyard 
plantings are found in several locations 
throughout Napa and Sonoma coun- 
ties, coastal and northern California 
viticultural regions, Oregon, and 
several eastern states. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinifera Inc. 

5 Financial Plaza, Suite 206 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-5200; fax: 707/259-5222 
Please see our ad on page 12. 


AVIDOR EQUIPMENT, INC. 

The AVIDOR 300 is the most sophis- 
ticated leaf removal system on the 
world market today. In 1995, it was 
tested successfully in California vine- 
yards. 

Canopy management techniques 
such as leaf removal have become very 
important in American vineyards. Leaf 
removal from the fruit zone reduces 
mildew, Botrytis bunch rot, and can 
improve the sugar and acid composi- 
tion. 

The AVIDOR 300 is naounted on the 
three-point hitch of a 40hp or 50hp trac- 
tor with one auxiliary hydraulic valve. 
The hydraulically positioned heads, 
which can be operated individually or 
together on both sides of the row, glide 
gently along the canopy. The heads are 
independently guided by means of an 
automatic system of gas pressure 
shocks and electro-hydraulic controls. 
A sensitivity selector allows the opera- 
tor to adjust for the desired leaf 
removal. The result is a perfect opera- 
tion with little or no damage to the 
grape clusters. 

The AVIDOR 300 operates ideally in 
vineyards with modern vertical shoot- 
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positioned trellis systems. Cost of oper- 
ation is significantly below that of hand 
leaf removal. Performance under aver- 
age conditions is 1.5 acres per hour 
(eight-ft. row spacing). 

The AVIDOR 300 is manufactured by 
Avidor S.A., a Swiss company located in 
the viticultural region of Lake Geneva. 
Avidor specializes in the development of 
new viticultural technologies and is the 
recipient of several awards such as a 
Gold Medal from SITEVI’93 (France) 
and an Award for Innovation at INTER- 
VITIS’95 (Germany). 

For more information, contact: 

AVIDOR Equipment, Inc. 

5753 W. Barstow, Suite 102 

Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 209/276-6828; fax: 209/276-7493. 


BIRD-X, INC. 

Bird-X, Inc., offers a complete line of 
products for repelling birds and other 
pests. The company has been recognized 
for its bird control “x-pertise” for over 30 
years. 

Bird-X representatives are able to rec- 
ommend combinations of products to 
solve virtu- ’ 7% y 
ally any bird il 
or pest prob- 
lem. They 
have experi- 
ence with a 
wide vari- [| 
ety of situa- jy 
tions, from |€ 
the _vine- 
yard to the | 
warehouse 
or winery. 
Products 
include ultrasonic and sonic repellers, 
visual scare devices, physical exclu- 
sions, and non-toxic, environmentally 
safe chemical roost inhibitors. Bird-X 
products are available directly from the 
company or from distributors. 

Terror-Eyes, a Bird-X product, is a 
two-foot diameter hanging inflatable 
ball. Its huge predator eyes on front 
and back rout bird infestations from 
outdoors. The three-dimensional holo- 
graphic eyes move forward and side- 
ways as birds fly by, frightening away 
winged marauders. 

This proven bird repeller won the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Governor’s Award 
as the foremost method to eliminate 


like this. 


Juvenal Direct, Inc. 


P.O. Box 5449 
Napa, CA 94581-5449 


phone 707.254.2000 
facsimile 707.642.2288 


JuvenalD@aol.com 


or years, winemakers have worried 
about the quality and consistency of 
the corks they use. At Juvenal Direct, we've created a 
new company that addresses those issues 
head on. We began with Juvenal Ferreira 
da Silva of Portugal: ISO-9002 certified, 
with a modern production facility that looks more 
like a research laboratory than a cork factory—and 
pays as much attention to every detail. 

Then we added Rudolf Ohlinger GmbH of 

Germany. You've never seen the kind of sophisticated 
coating technologies they have devel- 
oped in cooperation with their 
neighbors at BASF—but then, neither 
has anyone else on this side of the Atlantic. 

And we created a quality control system that 
tracks every lot from start to finish. In fact, we can 
show you a copy of the quality control reports at every 
step of the way—a complete track record 
of every lot of corks we sell. 

Why do we go to this trouble? 

Because we think you would do the same, 
if you were in our shoes. We don’t want to be just 


another cork company. 


We want to change the way corks are sold in America. 


“An Association of Quality and Service” 


GF uk 
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bird damage outdoors. 

Terror-Eyes is constructed of heavy- 
duty vinyl and comes complete with a 
spring hanging bracket. It’s ideal for 
vineyards, gardens, roofs, and any- 
where birds are a problem, getting rid 
of bird gangs inexpensively. Many mil- 
lions of Terror-Eyes are already in use. 

For more information, contact: 

Bird-X, Inc. 

300 N. Elizabeth St., Dept. PWV 

Chicago, IL 60607 

tel: 312/226-2473 (BAN BIRD) 

fax: 312/226-2480. 


MICHAEL PORTER, 
VITICULTURAL CONSULTANT 
Offering soil fertility, vine nutri- 
tion, and soil moisture consulting ser- 
vices, Mike Porter focuses entirely on 
producing grapes for fine wine. He 
offers soil reports, which include rec- 
ommendations on land preparation, 
fertilization, choice of rootstock, 
spacing, and trellising. 
He also offers petiole analysis and 


Computer-enhanced aerial photo of 
variations in the foliage (leaf color 
and density) across the rows at a 45° 
angle to capture the vines, instead of 
vineyard floor. 


soil moisture monitoring, which 
serve as a basis for managing the cur- 
rent year’s crop and for ongoing fer- 
tilization efforts. 

To supplement these reports he has 
now added aerial photography and 
computer enhancement. These ser- 
vices are offered on a custom basis, 
regarding detail and choice of colors. 

For more information, contact: 

Michael Porter 

Viticultural Consultant 

PO Box 887, Forestville, CA 95436 

tel: 707/887-7615. 
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CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY 


California Grapevine Nursery pro- 
vides growers with high-quality certi- 
fied planting materials, including dor- 
mant rootstock, dormant grafted vines, 
budwood, and cuttings. The nursery 
offers 14 varieties of certified, number 
one dormant rootstock and 28 varieties 
of certified, number one dormant graft- 
ed vines. Not only are prices highly 
competitive, but included in the price 
is an additional vine health precaution- 
ary step — hot dipping — for which 
most nurseries charge extra. 

All plants are raised in state-certified 
and inspected nursery blocks; in addi- 
tion every rootstock and grafted vine is 
hot dipped. Research indicates that 
hot-dipping plants helps prevent phyl- 
loxera, root-knot nematodes, ectopara- 
sitic nematodes, and possibly other 
pathogens of grave concern to growers. 
This step is taken to provide growers 
with plants that have been grown 
using _ better-than-industry-average 
quality-assurance procedures. 

California Grapevine Nursery wants 
growers to see the quality differences 
for themselves. Visit competitive nurs- 
eries, then contact California Grape- 
vine Nursery to arrange a visit and 
compare. , 

To arrange a visit to the nursery and/or for infor- 
mation on varieties and prices, contact: 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

1085 Galleron Rd. 

St. Helena, CA 94574-9790 

tel: 800/344-5688; fax: 707/963-1840. 
Please see our ad on page 30. 


DRiWATER, INC. 

DRiWATER, a self-contained drip 
irrigation in gel form (not a polymer), 
provides water to new plantings for 
three months or more. It’s a convenient 
and cost-effective solution for supple- 
mental irrigation of replacement vines, 
hillside and inter-plantings, and 
plantings in adverse soil conditions. 

Victor Trentadue, president of 
Trentadue Winery, used DRiWATER. 
He says, “Earlier this year, I purchased 
several thousand units of your 
DRiWATER to use in our vineyards. I 
have used your product with great suc- 
cess. Not only was it convenient to use, 
it saved me time and money as I did 
not have to pay my workers to water 
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the replanted vines.” 

DRiWATER provides consistent 
moisture directly to the roots, eliminat- 
ing the stress that vines undergo 
between watering cycles. In controlled 
testing, DRiWATER plants grow faster 
in subsequent years by establishing a 
healthier root system early on. Chris 
Davison of Kirkland Vineyards outside 
Napa notes, “Some of my DRiWATER 
vines are already as big as the two- 
year-olds planted right next to them. 
The vines with DRiWATER just have 
more vigor, so they’re better able to 
handle minor pressures.” 

The product is licensed by the 
California Department of Food and 
Agriculture, is nontoxic, and comes 
ready to use in recyclable, biodegrad- 
able paper cartons. The gel is activated 
by microorganisms found in the soil 
and is not affected by heat or humidity. 

For more information, contact: 

DRiWATER, Inc. 

715 South Point Blvd., Suite P 

Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 800/255-8458; fax: 707/769-0335. 


LIDOCHEM, INC. 

Lidochem, Inc., Hazlet, NJ, is the 
exclusive North American sales agent 
for monopotassium phosphate (MKP). 
Now, through a new patented process, 
MKP can be produced at a high quality 
— and a lower cost. In addition, MKP 
(0-52-34) can now be used as an eco- 
nomical source of potassium and phos- 
phate for a wide variety of applica- 
tions. 

Rotem Fertilizer, Israel, the manufac- 
turer, produces this top quality product 
in a form which is free-flowing, fully 
soluble, non-hygroscopic, and virtually 
free of impurities. It is chloride-free 
and has the lowest salt index of any 
commercially available fertilizer (8.4). 
This highly concentrated MKP contains 
86% nutrient — 52% P205 and 34% 
K20. Also, since MKP has a low salt 
index, it has a lower burn potential 
than other sources of P and K and can 
be used at higher concentrations. 

MKP is ideal for use in both foliar 
feeding and drip irrigation. It can also 
be used alone for a quick correction of 
phosphate and potassium deficiencies, 
or it can be combined with a nitrogen 
source to make a complete fertilizer. 


The Innovations 
Continue... 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
AND PROCESS PIPING, INC. > 


Outfitting the beverage industry 

with leading edge technology is 

our trademark; standing behind it 
is our reputation. 


The Regenerative Chill-Pak®is the 
newest breakthrough at IRAPP. This 
highly efficient chiller unit takes 
advantage of twenty years of 
experience - setting a new standard of 
efficiency. Specializing in industrial 
refrigeration systems, IRAPP’s 
innovative design, engineering, 
fabrication and service has satisfied 
customers worldwide. 


With Pre-engineered, space saving 
walkways, Direct Transport 
systems, State-of-the-Art Tank 
technology and Customer Assured 
Bill of Rights our Westec divisions 
have built a reputation for 
developing the equipment 
necessary to help achieve your 
greatest potential. 


Our expertise is your solution. 


IRAPP © 707-433-9471 
Westec Winery Equipment ¢ 707-433-8829 
Westec Tank Company ® 707-837-7880 
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MKP is particularly recommended for 
use on young vine crops where chlo- 
ride levels are a concern. It can influ- 
ence sugar content, brix content, and 
has shown the ability to suppress pow- 
dery mildew. When the alternation 
method is used, MKP can also reduce 
the need for fungicide. 

Since MKP is a non-hazardous, non- 
regulated, environmentally friendly 
product, it is easy and safe to use as 
part of any fertilizer program. 

MKP and all other water-soluble raw 
materials — phosphates, chelates, 
chelated micro-nutrients, and so on — 
are available for prompt pick up or 
delivery from Lidochem’s warehouses 
in New Jersey, Illinois, Florida, Texas, 
and California (two). 

For more information, contact: 

Lidochem, Inc. 

Park Village Office Complex 

20 Village Court, Hazlet, NJ 07730 

tel: 908/888-8000; fax: 908/264-2751. 


VINTAGE NURSERIES 

Vintage Nurseries produces certified 
grapevines, emphasizing certified, 
field-grown dormant benchgrafted 
vines, and is the industry’s price, qual- 
ity, and service leader. Certified, field- 
grown, dormant, benchgrafted vines 
from Vintage Nurseries are priced up 
to 22% lower than similar vines from 
competitors. Green-growing bench- 
grafts are also offered at substantial 
savings. 

Competitive pricing, however, doesn’t 
mean lower quality or poor service. 
Vintage Nurseries’ young, energetic, 
and expanding staff (the oldest man- 
agement team member is 32) is anxious 
to meet with you personally to assist 
you with your planting requirements. 
The company’s new sales manager, 
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Ken Peters, has a lifetime of grape- 
growing experience and can provide 
outstanding technical advice to help 
you make your planting decisions. 

“Vintage Nurseries is a cut above, 
offering the best that money can 
buy...at a sensible price,” says co- 
owner Jeff Sanders. 

For more information, contact: 

Vintage Nurseries 

Route 1, Box 447, Wasco, CA 93280 

tel: 800/499-9019 or 

805/725-4777; fax: 805/725-4999, 
Please see our ad on page 28. 


KIMCO MFG., INC. 


Before and after in-row cultivation 


With the Kimco Model-9300, in-row 
cultivation of vines has evolved from 
infancy in the early 1980s to a highly 
efficient means of mechanical weed 
control in the mid-1990s. The Kimco 
operates in virtually all terrain, from 
flat to hills. The Kimco can remove 
weeds and grasses from fresh-sprouted 
to six feet high. It can operate in rocky, 
hard or soft, and wet or dry soil. 
Whether the vineyards are irrigated by 
flood, sprinkler, or drip (as long as the 
line is suspended) the Kimco works 
equally well. The row surface can be 
flat or in berms. 

With the introduction of a front 
mount, the Kimco can operate in virtu- 
ally any row width in which a tractor 
will fit. For the larger grower, the 
Kimco can be double-mounted (one on 
each side of the tractor) to more than 
double productivity. 

In all cases, the Kimco is mounted in 
front of the operator for easier control. 
With the standard automatic trip, the 
operator can concentrate on driving 
and allow the machine to cycle as the 
trip contacts a vine. The operator does 
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have a manual override to give him or 
her complete control. 

The Kimco’s versatility and efficien- 
cy are overshadowed only by it’s dura- 
bility. It was designed and built to go to 
the field every day with only minimal 
maintenance. 

For more information, contact: 

Kimco Mfg., Inc. 

9200 W. Barstow 

Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 800/356-9641; fax: 209/277-9358. 
Please see our ad on page 19. 


SMART VITICULTURAL SERVICES 

Dr. Richard Smart runs an interna- 
tional consultancy service in Port 
Macquarie, Australia. He visits the U.S. 
several times each year, at least once 
each summer and winter. He may be 
contacted through the Vinquiry office 
in Healdsburg, CA to arrange a con- 
sulting visit. 

Dr. Smart is a special- 
ist in canopy manage- 
ment to improve yield 
and quality, who has 
many clients on the 
west coast of the U.S. 
His knowledge, how- } 
ever, is not restricted to | 
canopy management. 
He offers expert advice on most aspects 
of viticulture including rootstock and 
clone choice, irrigation, nutrition, site 
selection, and so on. 

A well-known lecturer and teacher, 
Dr. Smart conducts educational wine- 
growing tours to different wine regions 
of the world and also conducts semi- 
nars in vineyard regions around the 
world. 

For more information, contact: 

Smart Viticultural Services 

c/o Vinquiry 

PO Box 695, Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/433-8875; fax: 707/433-2927. 


PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER 
Pacific Western Container (PWC) 
introduces new Vine Shelters for 
accelerated growth, enhanced vine 
survival, herbivore protection, and 
reduced costs for commercial grape- 
growers and nurseries. Vine Shelters 
are placed around cuttings or trans- 


See why we are one of the largest vineyard developers in the state. Experience the 


pleasure of having something done right and on time. We provide specialized crews 
for all phases of vineyard development. 


Please feel free to contact us regarding your upcoming projects in new vineyard 
development and re-establishing older vineyards. We offer all trellising materials and 
labor needed for either separate phases or a complete vineyard project. 


@ DESIGNS AND LAYOUT 

@ PLANTING AND STAKING 

@ BUDDING AND GRAFTING 

@ STEEL AND WOOD ENDPOSTS 

@ QUALITY STUDDED T-POSTS 

@ CROSS ARMS CLIPS AND WIRE 

@ TRAINING AND TRELLISING WORK 
@ QUAD STAKE DRIVING MACHINES 
@ SPECIALIZED CREWS 


Contact us at (209) 333-7467 or (800) 231-7467 
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plants at planting time or can be 
retrofitted to existing plantings. 

Field studies of Vine Shelters have 
documented increased growth rates 
averaging 100 to 150% of normal, with 
many varieties’ growth rate increase 
exceeding 300%. Since plant growth is 
arithmetically accelerated by cell divi- 
sion, a vine with enhanced early 
growth will always be ahead of a plant 
of the same age without the growth 
advantage provided by Vine Shelters. 

Vines are also protected from wind 
damage, animal damage, and chemical 
sprays until each vine is safely estab- 
lished. The square tubes, constructed of 
blue mylar with UV protectants, pro- 
vide 30% more growth area than round 
tubes. 

Vine shelters are shipped flat in 
boxes of 250, with 5,000 per pallet. The 
shelters are great for replants, reduce 
training costs, and produce green- 
house- like effects. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Western Container, Inc. 

1535 East Edinger 

Santa Ana, CA 92705 

tel: 714/547-9266; fax: 714/953-9270. 
Please see our ad on page 58. 


ADCON TELEMETRY 

Adcon Telemetry’s AgroExpert sys- 
tem is a weather data collection and 
analysis system that consists of portable 
solar-powered weather stations that 
report to a common base in a real-time 
manner. The compact weather stations 
are solar-powered UHF radio trans- 
ceivers that have an average transmis- 
sion capability of 12.5 miles. ' 

Weather stations can be daisy- 
chained by radio to relay data up to 60 
miles. They accomodate a number of 
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weather sensors including tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, precipitation, 
leaf wetness, solar radiation, baromet- 
ric pressure, wind speed and direction, 
soil temperature, and soil moisture. 

Each weather station in the field 
transmits data to a data storage unit at 
the base station at 15-minute intervals. 
The receiver immediately downloads 
the data into a standard 486 IBM-PC 
where the Windows-based Add- 
Vantage software package can immedi- 
ately plot the data in graphic format. A 
variety of plots can be made including 
daily averages, maximums, minimums, 
or totals, for example. 

The basic software can be used to 
make wet-bulb and degree-day calcula- 
tions and export ASCII files for use in 
other spreadsheet/database applica- 
tions. Frost alarms via pager and statisti- 
cal analysis including daily, monthly, 
and user-defined period totals are addi- 
tional features of the software package. 

The custom mildew-detection mod- 
ules include models for downy mildew, 
powdery mildew, and Botrytis bunch 
rot. This custom software module pro- 
duces disease-risk indices along with a 
routine that tracks spray applications 
and provides warnings when the con- 
trol intervals have elapsed. 

This equipment is ideal for establish- 
ing weather station networks for moni- 
toring weather conditions and the 
effects on crop quality through irriga- 
tion, frost protection, pest control, and 
wine quality or vintage analysis. 
Adcon clients have saved sprays while 
improving crop quality. Over 1,000 
units are operating world-wide. 

For more information, contact: 

Adcon Telemetry 

11601 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 260 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 

tel: 310/575-3188; fax: 310/575-3727 

or Carla Thomas, (Adcon Telemetry) 

PO Box 1053, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-2260. 

Please see our ad, page 13. 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY, INC. 
Galo MacLean Nursery offers more 
than 25 years of nursery experience 
and provides technical advice on root- 
stock selection based on site. The nurs- 
ery specializes in first quality, certified, 
dormant rootings of rootstocks and 


dormant benchgrafts. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110R, 
1103P, Telki 5C, Kober 5BB, 101-14MG, 
3309C, SO4, and 140R. 

Benchgrafts are made under contract 
to customer specifications. 

Galo MacLean offers crucial exper- 
tise, based on backgrounds including 
degrees in enology, viticulture, agri- 
chemistry, and soil microbiology. 

For more information, contact: 

Galo MacLean Nursery, Inc. 

2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. 

Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-8874; fax: 707/255-4579. 
Please see our ad on page 66. 


T-SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

T-Systems International offers a drip 
irrigation tape tough enough for per- 
manent crops. Thanks to a new manu- 
facturing process, the T-TAPE TSX Tree 
& Vine tape has the strength needed to 
stand up to the demands of vineyard 
installations. 


TURBULENT FLOW 
REGULATING CHANNEL 


SUPPLY 
TUBE 


Growers who install TSX drip tape 
can expect to pay up to 50% less on 
their initial investment than conven- 
tional drip hose or micro-sprinkler sys- 
tems. Using T-TAPE TSX can also lower 
energy and pumping costs, because it 
operates at 40% lower pressure than 
other drip or micro-sprinkler systems. 

For more information, contact: 

T-Systems International, Inc. 

7545 Carroll Rd. 

San Diego, CA 92121-2401 

tel: 619/578-1860; fax: 619/578-2344. 
Please see our ad on page 2. 


SUPERTUBE™ GROW TUBES 
Planting new vines? Supertube™ 
grow tubes optimize your return on 
investment. Supertubes are twin- 
walled tubes made from translucent 
plastic polymer. They cover newly 
planted vines and can be fastened to a 
stake or directly to the cordon wire. 
Supertubes provide a number of ben- 
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efits, including faster growth, protec- 
tion from herbicide spray, protection 
from animal or mechanical damage, 
protection from the damaging and dry- 
ing effects of the wind, and reduced 
training costs — because vines follow 
the tube straight up to the cordon wire. 
Supertube’s large diameter maxi- 
mizes early yield. Promoting first year 
volume growth is the key to early 
yields. Research by CSU-Fresno shows 
that tube diameter has a dramatic 
impact on first-year growth volume. 
Tubes three inches in diameter and 
smaller promote height growth but do 
not increase volume _— growth. 
Supertubes are 3.5 to four inches in 
diameter. They were shown in CSU- 
Fresno’s research to grow vines with 
stronger stems and greater volume. 
Supertube’s unique design reduces 
field costs. Because each Supertube is 
durable enough to be used three to five 
times, the actual cost per vine is the low- 
est of any grow tube on the market. 
Supertube is the only growing tube that 
opens up, giving you easy access to the 
growing vine. You save 55 seconds over 
other grow tubes every time you trim a 
lateral .or remove a_ bindweed. 
Supertube’s pre-punched fastening holes 
and rigid construction cut installation 
time by about one minute per tube. 
Supertubes are available through 
several dealers: Quiedan Company 
(CA central coast), tel: 800/408-2117; 
Vineyard Industry Products (CA north 
coast), tel: 800/544-2210; Vineyard & 
Orchard Supply (Lodi), tel: 800/600- 
8944; Growers Supply Center (eastern 
U.S.), tel: 410/931-3111. If there is no 
dealer in your area, call 800/248-8239. 
For more information, contact: 
Supertube™ Grow Tubes 
75 Bidwell St., St. Paul, MN 55107 
tel: 612/228-0535; fax: 612/228-0554. 
Please see our ad on page 13. 


RIOS FARM SERVICES 

Rios Farm Services is known 
throughout Northern California as a 
full-service vineyard development 
company. It not only provides all vine- 
yard materials and supplies but also 
specialized machinery and experienced 
crews for every phase of vineyard 
development projects. Thanks to years 
of experience, Rios is able to recom- 


mend specific trellis designs, field spac- 
ings, and complete layouts to best con- 
form to terrain and soil types. 

When you have development and/or 
material needs, call Rios. Prices are 
very competitive, and owner Mack 
Worland says, “We pride ourselves on 
excellent workmanship.” 

For more information, contact: 

Rios Farm Services 

PO Box 550, Acampo, CA 95220 

tel: 209/333-7467; fax: 209/333-3715. 
Please see our ad on page 53. 


AGRI-ANALYSIS ASSOCIATES 

Using research from the University of 
California at Davis, Agri-Analysis has 
recently adapted isozyme profile analysis 
to compare and contrast unknown root- 
stock tissue samples to known rootstock 
varieties to confirm “trueness-to-type.” 
This procedure can distinguish between 
60 different commercial varieties of root- 
stock by comparing the presence of spe- 
cific enzymes. 

Enzymes are the largest and most 
highly specialized class of protein 
molecules. They are the primary means 
for the expres- 
sion of gene 
action due to 
their unique 
ability to cat- 
alyze the multi- 
tude of bio- 
chemical reac- 
tions constantly 
occurring in all 
living systems. 

The term 
isozyme was devised by researchers to 
describe the slightly different molecu- 
lar forms of enzymes with the same 
substrate specificity. Isozyme analysis 
is different from DNA “fingerprinting” 
in that enzymes are the product of the 
genetic information coded in the DNA. 
In this instance, the grapevine rootstock 
DNA present in different varieties 
codes for the expression of subtly dif- 
ferent forms of the same enzyme. 

Electrophoresis separates the differ- 
ent forms of enzymes present in plant 
tissue samples into a series of banding 
patterns. The patterns produced by the 
different forms of the same enzyme 
(isozymes) are permanently recorded 
in a special gel. By comparing the pat- 
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terns developed by up to seven differ- 
ent types of enzymes to the patterns of 
known standard rootstock varieties, it 
is possible to definitively establish that 
a given unknown sample does or does 
not have the same pattern as a known 
standard variety (see example). 

In this example of the GPI isozyme, this 
procedure clearly distinguishes AXR-1 
from St. George. 

This information is useful to nurseries, 
growers, agricultural consultants, and 
real estate agents in diagnosing vineyard 
problems and verifying rootstock “true- _ 
ness-to-type.” 

For more information, contact: 

Agri-Analysis Associates 

PO Box 285, Davis‘CA 95616 

tel: 916/757-4656; fax: 916/757-4655. 
Please see our ad on page 38. 


JIM’S SUPPLY CO., INC. 

For more than 36 years, Jim’s Supply 
has served the agricultural industry. Jim’s 
Supply prides itself on staying on top of 
the continually changing trellising indus- 

with new innovation and products 
needed for today’s high-tech designs. 

Jim’s Supply manufacturers a vari- 
ety of trellising products including: 
high-strength metal grapestakes, line 
posts, vertical line posts, spaded tubu- 
lar end posts, standard style 
crossarms, angle crossarms, ‘Vv’ 
crossarms, post extensions, metal 
arbor systems, lyre crossarms, trellis 
braces, and tension clips. 

In addition to its manufactured prod- 
ucts, Jim’s Supply distributes many 
other items including: wood grapes- 
takes, wood end posts, all gauges of 
quality high-tensile trellising wire, 
tying supplies, nails, staples, Nice 
crimp sleeves and tools, Gallegor ten- 
sioners and electric fencing, Gripples, 
fence tensioners, and Agtec products. 

Jim’s Supply has a full sales staff to 
insure a quick and courteous reply to 
all inquiries, regardless of size. 

For more information, contact: 

Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 

3530 Pierce Rd. 

Bakersfield, CA 93308 

tel: 800/423-8016 or, in California 

805/324-6514 fax: 805/324-6566 

or 4102 “A” St. Helena Hwy 

Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-5467; fax: 707/942-5467. 
Please see our ad on page 38. 
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DUARTE NURSERY, INC. 

The Duarte Nursery Big Pot 
Benchgraft is the best option for a new 
vineyard. Duarte’s potted vines are the 
most mature first-year vines available, 
and direct planting allows each vine’s 
root system to establish quickly in your 
vineyard’s soil. By providing potted 
green and potted dormant vines, Duarte 
Nursery makes year-round planting a 
new option for grapegrowers. 

Duarte offers one of California’s 
best vineyard service teams. Stephan 
Daniels, Markus Bokisch, and John 
Duarte are available to provide sales 
and service throughout California’s 
grapegrowing regions. With the use 
of Big Pot Benchgrafts, backed by 
consultation from Duarte’s vineyard 
service team, you’re guaranteed a 
successful planting. 

For more information, contact: 

Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

1555 Baldwin Rd. 

Hughson, CA 95326 

tel: 800/GRAFTED or 209/531-0351 

fax: 209/531-0352. 

Please see our ad on page 45. 


VINEYARD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 
Vineyard Industry Products (VIP) 
offers a complete line of vineyard sup- 
plies, includ- 
ing trellis sys- 
tems, hi-ten- 
sile wire, 
clips, anchors, 
steel t-posts, 
training 
stakes, wood 
and metal 
endposts, 
crossarms, 
and pruning 
and tying 
supplies. 
Vineyard 
owners and 
managers 
have been 
particularly 
interested in 
two products 
VIP carries: 
the Supertube™ and the JR Clip (patent 
pending). 
/Supertubes are protective sleeves 
designed to cover newly planted vines. 
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They can be fastened to a stake or 
directly to the cordon wire. 
Supertube’s large diameter, twin- 
walled design offers the grower more 
benefits per dollar. Benefits include 
faster growth, protection from animal 
damage, reduced training costs, and 
maximum early yield because it pro- 
duces vines with stronger stems and 
greater volume. And __ because 
Supertubes can be used several times, 
their actual cost per vine is the lowest 
of any grow tube on the market. 

The versatile JR Clip fits any t-post, 
whether standard, medium, or heavy- 
duty. It holds movable wires to support 
foliage above the fruit on vertical sys- 
tems or above and below the fruit for 
Scott Henry and Smart-Dyson systems. 
This clip has eliminated the use of more 
costly materials and labor-intensive 
installations using U-bolts and nuts. 
Installed in seconds, the JR Clip can 
withstand mechanical harvesting and 
pruning. 

For more information, contact: 

Vineyard Industry Products Co. 

10603 Old Redwood Hwy. 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 800/544-2210 in California 

or 707/431-1356; fax: 707/431-0807. 


DOMAINE CHANDON, INC. 

The grapevine nursery of Domaine 
Chandon offers a full line of Vitis 
vinifera winegrape varieties and clones 
grafted onto a large selection of phyl- 
loxera-resistant rootstocks. 

Vines are available as either green- 
house-grown in pots for direct mid- 
spring planting or dormant for win- 
ter/early spring planting. Dormant 
rootings of rootstocks are also avail- 
able. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110-R, 
P-1103, 3309-C, 5-C, 420-A, 101-14Met, 
R-140, St. George, 44-53M, and others 

Dormant vines are stored in cold 
storage following a rigorous sorting 
during which all graft unions are tested 
for strength and fit. Clonal work is 
accepted with minimum amounts 
negotiable. 

For more information, contact: 

Domaine Chandon, Inc. 

PO Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599 

tel: 707/252-5830 or 707/944-9400 

ext. 246; fax: 707/944-1123. 

Please see our ad on page 18. 
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CALDWELL VITICULTURAL SERVICES 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service 
specializes in clonal selections of 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, 
Merlot, Sangiovese, Dolcetto, Barbera, 
and Nebbiolo. Plants are available as 
budwood, rooted cuttings, or grafted 
vines. 

Available rootstocks are: Riparia, 
Gloire, S04, 101-14, 420B, 44-53, 1103P, 
3309C, and 1616C. 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service 
offers all types of trellising systems and 
has the ‘Z’-clip for fine-tuning vertical 
trellising systems. 

Vineyard planning and consulting 
are available. 

For more information, contact: 

John Caldwell Viticultural Services 

2180 Jefferson St. #214 

Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-1294; fax: 707/226-9026. 
Please see our ad on page 20. 


A&P AG STRUCTURES, INC. 

A&P Ag Structures services viticul- 
ture industry with new and innova- 
tive agricultural designs. A&P sells 
quality products and offers complete 
or partial installation. 

A&P has a design department 
devoted to making a grower’s life 
easier and more productive. New 
designs are rigorously tested to 
assure a long life and trouble-free 
trellis. A&P’s new expanded vertical 
trellis is an adjustable winegrape trel- 
lis. The wires can be adjusted from 2.5 
to six inches apart. 

Not only does A&P design new trel- 
lises, but the company also sells 
improved products such as vine clips, 
strainers, thread-laid wire, posts, and 
many everyday products used in the 
vineyard. 

Materials in A&P products have 
been tested for strength and longevi- 
ty. Trellises are made of rail steel 
metal, which is the same metal used 
for railroad rails and stop signs across 
America. All new rail steel products 
are pull-tested by A&P to determine 
strength, memory, and longevity to 
insure the longest life possible from 
an A&P product. 

The company’s installation crews 
can install complete or partial sys- 
tems. A&P equipment is specialized 
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to make installation as fast and effi- 
cient as possible. With A&P cus- 


made from cuttings, Sonoma Time- 
savers made from rootings, and field- 


tomized pounders, crews can pound 
almost any post or stake in a matter of 
seconds. The pounders are equipped 
with large drills to reduce post dam- 
age when pounding into hardpan. 

A&P strives to design and sell only 
the best products and install with the 
best crews and equipment, serving 
clients who want quality and 
longevity. The A&P motto is “If 
you're not using our trellises now, 
you will be eventually.” 

For more information, contact: 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

11266 Avenue 264 

Visalia, CA 93277 

tel: 209/685-8700; fax: 209/685-8622. 
Please see our ad on page 29. 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES 

With almost 10,000,000 grafts and 
over 350 acres of nursery rows slated 
for dormant delivery in 1996, Sonoma 
Grapevines continues to grow with 
the industry. The nursery takes pride 
in offering the industry the most 
diverse collection of varieties, clones, 
and rootstocks found anywhere in 
America. 

For example, in 1995, the nursery 
used 16 different clones of 
Chardonnay, 10 of Merlot, 14 of 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and 22 unique 
selections of Pinot Noir for a total of 
62 different clones grafted from just 
four varieties. Since Sonoma 
Grapevines works with more than 
100 varieties, you can see the magni- 
tude of what the nursery has to offer. 

As with everything Sonoma 
Grapevines produces, each clone is 
carefully handled and coded to main- 
tain true identity and source 
throughout the grafting and growing 
process. All clones are treated as 
unique and different varieties. 

With locations in Sonoma and 
Fresno counties, the nursery has per- 
sonnel to deal effectively with cus- 
tomers’ needs throughout California 
as well as across the nation. In fact, 
Sonoma Grapevines ships world- 
wide. 

Products include cuttings, own- 
rooted scion and rootstock dormant 
vines, potted grafted greengrafts 


grown dormant grafts. 
For a detailed listing of all varieties, clones, and 
rootstocks grafted in 1995, contact: 
Sonoma Grapevines 
1919 Dennis Ln. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
tel: 707/542-5510; fax: 707/542-4801 
or 13011 South Jameson Ave. 
Burrel, CA 93607 
tel: 209/866-5408; fax: 209/866-0305. 
Please see our ad, page 63. 


WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES 

Western Square introduces the new 
Three-Bin Narrow Row Trailer. This 
new trailer is all steel, powder-coat- 
ed, and designed to meet the 
demanding needs of growers using 
half-ton plastic bins. 

The three-bin trailer was designed 
by Western Square in cooperation 
with customers and vineyard man- 
agers in the Napa/Sonoma area. As a 
result of the collaborative effort, the 
new trailer holds three half-ton bins 
and does not require the use of a fork- 
lift for loading and unloading bins. 

“This trailer was designed to allow 
the bins to unload onto the ground by 
hand via a built-in ramp,” says Phil 
Bartko, the designing engineer for 
Western Square. “This innovation 
makes the grape-harvesting process 
easier, especially for growers with 
very narrow rows.” 

With the introduction of this trailer, 
grapegrowers are now able to harvest 


more grapes with the same ease as | 


with a standard two-bin trailer. Its 
narrow turning radius and built-in 
stepping board add to the trailer’s 
convenience. 

Western Square has been manufac- 
turing wine barrel racks, grape-har- 
vesting bins, and steel trailers exclu- 
sively for the grapegrowing industry 
in the U.S. and abroad for the past ten 
years. 

“With its narrow width and small 
turning radius, this new trailer will 
appeal to even more customers than 
our standard two-bin trailer,” pre- 
dicts Trygve Mikkelsen, vice presi- 
dent of marketing. Western Square 
also manufactures harvest bins, stan- 
dard valley bin trailers, and versatile 


conventional-width trailers. 
For more information, contact: 
Western Square Industries, Inc. 
1621 North Broadway 
Stockton, CA 95205 
tel: 800/367-8383 (in California) 
or 800/367-7810 (outside CA) 
fax: 209/944-0934. 

Please see our ad on page 67. 


LORANE GRAPEVINES 
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OREGON 


LORANE 
GRAPEVINES 


Lorane Grapevines is a certified 
Oregon nursery producing premium 
grafted grapevines and _ self-rooted 
plants for sale. The nursery strives to 
surpass the highest standards in the 
grapevine nursery industry today. 

Lorane Grapevines offers a complete 
selection of grape varieties, clones, and 
rootstocks to meet your exact vineyard 
requirements. Dormant and green 
growing plants are available, and the 
nursery specializes in select clones of 
Pinot noir, Chardonnay, Pinot gris, and 
Merlot grafted onto phylloxera-resis- 
tant rootstock. Lorane Grapevines ser- 
vices the continental U.S. and Canada. 

Call today for information on vine 
availability, prices, and shipping. 

For more information, contact: 

Lorane Grapevines 

80854 Territorial Highway 

Eugene, OR 97405 

tel: 800/884-4441; fax: 503/942-9867. 
Please see our ad on page 26. 


Better Vines - Faster - for Less 


OO SQUARE TUBES CONSTRUCTED 
OF BLUE MYLAR WITH UV 
PROTECTANTS 


OUP TO 200% INCREASED 
GROWTH 


O PROVIDE 30% MORE GROWTH 
AREA VS. ROUND TUBES 


OPROTECTS AGAINST WIND, 
ANIMALS, AND HERBICIDES 


CICUSTOM SIZES AND STYLES 
AVAILABLE 


CUSHIPPED FLAT, 250/BOX, 
5000/PALLET 


Ode 


PACIFIC WESTERN 
CONTAINER 


1535 EAST EDINGER AVENUE 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 92705 


(714) 547-9266 FAX (714) 953-9270 
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SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


AG INDUSTRIAL MFG., INC. (AIM) 

110 S. Beckman Rd. 

Lodi, CA 95240 

tel: 800/700-2461 or 209/369-1994 

fax: 209/333-0736 
Grape harvesters, FMC picking heads, bow rod 
heads, gondolas, PELENC vineyard pruners 
and trimmers, and Berthoud sprayers. 


AUTOMATIC RAIN CO. 

3229 California Blvd, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 800/481-5300, fax: 707/258-0401 
Serving Napa-Sonoma grapegrowers for over 
20 years with irrigation, drainage, and land- 
scape supplies. 


CONSERVASEED 

PO Box 455, Rio Vista, CA 94571 

tel: 916/775-1676, fax: 916/775-1163 
California native perennial grass cover crops, 
custom-designed for your vineyard. 


GRIPPLE INC. 

1205 Paramount Parkway 

Batavia, IL 60510 

tel: 800/654-0609, fax: 800/406-0687 
Gripples® splice, tension, and retain vineyard 
wires in seconds. Reusable, will not rust or cor- 
rode, 


MEL KNOX 


e New barrels of all sizes 
e Tanks 


e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94191 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 


Barrel Brolxer 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 
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MONTICELLO | 


Soul nei. mallow tra 

“We specialize in doing just that." 
* Dedicated highly experienced craftsmen 
* Ability to faithfully reproduce your design 


* Latest techniques in: Litho/foil stamping 
embossing/top coatings/die cutting 


HARMONY FARM SUPPLY 

3244 Gravenstein Hwy. North 

Sebastopol, CA 95472 

tel: 707/823-9125, fax: 707/823-1734 
Organic farm supply: certified irrigation 
design service; organic fertilizers and pest con- 
trols; cover crop seeds. 


RAIN BIRD AGRI-PRODUCTS Co. 
623 W. Foothill Blvd., Glendora, CA 91741 
tel: 818/963-9311, fax: 818/852-7310 
Agricultural irrigation products: drip, micro, 
and spinklers (including the new Side- 
winder"), 


WILDLIFE CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 

2501 N. Sunnyside #103 

Fresno, CA 93727 

tel: 209/294-0262, fax: 209/294-0632 
Supplying the wine industry with the latest 
products and services for bird control. 


Wine/Grape Industry Suppliers 
Every issue, PWV features a showcase 
of suppliers serving one 
segment of the industry. 

To participate, call 415/479-5819. 


NE 


Gordon Lindstrom 


5 CORDON GhaeniCay 


A Division of Gordon 
15 Digital Dr., Ignacio, CA 94949 
(415) 883-0455 » Fax (415) 883-5124 


Sos: 


WINEGROWING 


Field performance of six Chardonnay clones J/F 
Viognier — A taste of the future J/F 

Yield estimation for wine grapes M/A 
Vineyard development/operation costs M/A 
Water management in North Coast (CA) M/A 
New shelters for young vines M/A 

Barn owls in the vineyard: 

Nature’s rodent-control specialists M/J 
Losing crop to Inflorescence Necrosis? M/J 
Creating raptor habitat in your vineyard J/A 
Dealing with late season vine stress J/A 
Diagnosing vineyard problems S/O 
Improving quality with managed irrigation S/O 


WINEMAKING 

Cork Quality Council seminars for winery 
hospitality staff J/F 

Assuring cork quality: A sampling guide J/F 

Dispelling the over-oaked myth J/F 

American white oak — Is it time for a regional 
classification system? J/F 

Yeasts isolated from spontaneous fermentations 
of grape musts in California and Italy, 
a genetic investigation M/J 

Yeast: Should you inoculate? M/J 

New method to assess wine quality M/J 

Franciscan wines express terroir S/O 

Creating a dosage N/D 


VARIETAL REVIEW 
Sangiovese — no limit to variations J/F 
Russian River Valley Pinor Noir M/A 
Viognier — Meeting vineyard and 

cellar challenges M/J 
Semillon/Chardonnay — A unique balance J/A 
Diversity in Sonoma County Merlot S/O 


WINE MARKETING 

Pioneering proprietary names, Part |, M/A 

Marketing Sonoma Valley wines — The bigger 
the pie, the bigger the slice M/J 

It pays to act a little crazy — or — What it 
really takes to sell wine M/J 

Non-wine sales boost profits: Making your 
tasting room profitable, Part V M/J 

Pioneering proprietary names, Part II M/J 

Increase winery sales, improve the bottom line, 
and have more fun J/A 

The great labeling dilemma — to change or not 
to change? J/A 

Wine on Line: Chateau Cyberspace $/O 


FACILITY PLANNING 

Getting the edge on stem conveyance J/A 
Energy incentives for wineries N/D 
Getting the most from winery design N/D 


WINERY ECONOMICS 
Profitability in the wine industry N/D 


FOOD & WINE 

Sangiovese excites an American chef J/F 

Culinary adventures with Viognier M/J 

Sem/Chard food matches take a direct 
approach J/A 

Breaking the rules —Red wine with fish J/A 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Invest in an employee handbook J/A 
Inexpensive recognition programs S/O 
Preparing for employee termination N/D 


SUPPLIER SHOWCASE 

Oak cooperage J/F 

Equipment for grapes, juice and wine M/A 
Packaging (bottles/corks/capsules/shippers) J/A 
Services and supplies $/O 

Vineyard equipment and supplies N/D 


FREE RUN ) 
Setting U.S. wines apart M/A \ 


HDS 600 C 

the new compact 
hot-water 
high-pressure 
washer 


Pecking away at the dinosaur N/D 


NEW TECHNOLOGY FOR GRAPES & WINE 
DRiWATER and garlic for grapes J/F 
New concepts in harvesting M/J 


SMART VITICULTURE / Dr. Richard Smart 
World’s best viticulture practices J/F 

The South is coming to a shop near you M/A 
Mechanization and labor in vineyards M/J 
Row orientation in vineyards J/A 

Is birthing a classic wine getting easier? S/O 
World class vineyard in Sonoma Co., CA N/D 


Your Authorized Karcher Dealer: 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. BOX 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559) 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 


WINERY DESIGN / Dr. David Storm 

How water softener-brine discharges affect 
your septic tanks and leach fields J/F 

Waterborne parasite causes problems M/A 

Something new in living sound walls and 
odor barriers M/J 

Fencing, security locks, and signs J/A 

Gray water recycling and reuse $/O 

Contour disposal fields in Nova Scotia N/D 


WINE & HEALTH / Dr. Wells Shoemaker 
Changing the emperor's new clothes J/F 
Fat and the moderate drinker S/O 
Corkscrews or track shoes? 

‘Eluding the reaper N/D 


WINE LAW / R. Corbin Houchins 
What's intellectual about property? J/F 
Taxation without representation M/A 
Distribution law update M/J 
Paperwork, paperwork N/D 


IN THE CELLAR / with Jake Lorenzo 
Punish drunk drivers, not Jake J/F 
Gimme a Jake M/J 

Jake’s guide to New Orleans $/O 


RIDE 


HOME WINEMAKING 
Color extraction in red wine J/A 


NURSERY 


GUERRILLA MARKETING 

Beware the dangers of pioneering M/A 
Perils of showtime J/A 

Introducing new wines effectively J/A 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 


WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


441 VINELAND ROAD e BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 


805/363-8463*°FAX805/366-4251 
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WINE & HEALTH 


Corkscrews or track shoes? 


Fluding the reaper 


Benjamin Franklin suggested that moderation is a wise and 
proper way to approach all things in life, presumably including 
wine consumption and aerobic exercise. It made perfect sense to 
me. Then my daughter gave me a Colorado bike T-shirt which 
proclaimed: “To brake is to admit defeat.” It was red. 

Accordingly, I proceeded to break two ribs during the cycling 
leg of the Wildflower Triathlon, rendering the final running 
segment memorable in a crunchy sort of way. 

My gritty discourse with Mother Earth left me chastened and 
grumpy, but not necessarily temperate in the saddle. After all, 
the crash was clearly the fault of the dumpy slow guy who 
wouldn't move over. 

The moderation message was reinforced, if not graphically 
imprinted, a few months later when my bike and I greeted the 
garbage truck in the wrong lane around a blind curve. As I eyed 
the rapidly enlarging International Harvester emblem, I remem- 
bered the punch line to the joke that asks, “What's the last thing 
that goes through a bug’s mind when it hits your windshield?” 
At least it wasn’t the rear of the truck, although I do support 
recycling. 

The entrepreneurs in the addiction therapy industry smugly 
claim that “You're either in recovery or you're in denial.” | 
discovered that you can’t deny a fully loaded garbage truck and 
recovery takes forever. 

Despite assorted divots and contusions, I still don’t strive to 
exercise moderately. It’s just too boring and too slow. (I guess 
that’s a “problem” in therapy parlance.) 

On the other hand, there’s no need to race through a bottle 
of wine. 


W.... and exercise both offer refreshing, legal, repro- 
ducible pleasures which, to the gnashing of Puritan teeth, 
also confer upon the participants longer and happier lives 
— most of the time.' Both can also grind you down slowly 
or kill you with little warning. The habitual avoidance of 
either, however, is riskier still. 

Individual traits — shall we say the willingness to brake 
—have a more powerful influence than any statistic. Bad 
luck and big trucks contribute anecdotal risks which are 
statistically neutral yet individually significant. 

Comparing the pursuits of moderate drinking and exer- 
cise makes quirky epidemiology and entertaining irrever- 
ence, particularly when addressing the inevitable Yankee 
question: “Which is better?” My answer is “both.” 


Better or bettor? 

Commenting upon the crescendo of scientific data 
demonstrating greater longevity and diminished coronary 
disease rates of moderate drinkers, anti-alcohol people 
predictably counter: “Yes, that’s possibly true, but there 
are much better and safer ways to achieve the same bene- 
fit, such as exercise.”! 


By Wells Shoemaker, MD 


Is this true? No. 

Regular exercise, low fat diets emphasizing 

fresh fruits and vegetables, and weight con- 
trol all offer statistical health benefits which have been 
measured in epidemiological studies.’4’ (Of course, any 
smoker can clearly improve his health outlook by quitting 
immediately, but the vast majority of adults contemplating 
lifestyle changes for health reasons have never smoked or 
already quit.) 

Statistically, none of the above activities has better effec- 
tiveness for non-smokers than moderate alcohol consump- 
tion: 25% to 45% reduction in coronary mortality and two 
to three years extension of life span.’°""7!*494 Exercise has 
always been thought to be comparable, but even this 
sacrosanct postulate now faces some scientific scrutiny." 

The conventional wisdom — and federal policy — of the 
1980s suggested that moderate exercise perhaps three days 
per week was sufficient to achieve preventive benefits.*” 
Unfortunately, a large study of Harvard alumni showed 
that light exercise did little for mortality risk, although it 
likely improved subjective quality of life. Only moderate 
to strenuous exercise on a nearly daily basis measurably 
affected outcome. Furthermore, while the exercisers 
undoubtedly lived more energetic and interesting lives 
and wore smaller jeans, only the strenuous exercisers lived 
longer, a modest nine months advantage.’ 

Does this mean that federal health recommendations for 
regular daily exercise are misguided or incomplete? Of 
course not, but the promises should focus more upon vigor 
and productivity of life rather than claims for longevity. 


Mechanisms for prevention: Wine bars vs. 
monkey bars 

When the epidemiology demonstrating the U-shaped 
curve and the health advantages of moderate drinking first 
appeared, many medical editors simply ignored the data. 
Other analysts expressed fears that the public couldn’t be 
trusted with the information. Nearly all writers pricked the 
early studies by noting that there was no plausible biological 
mechanism by which alcohol or wine would affect the vascu- 
lar system favorably. That has changed remarkably.” 

The explosion of data over the last decade has demon- 
strated a powerful influence of ethanol on cardioprotective 
HDL cholesterol.” Ethanol also stimulates the production 
of the natural anti-clotting protein, t-PA.”4 Beyond these 
effects, phenolic components of wine, especially red wine, 
further increase HDL and retard harmful clotting by 
inhibiting platelet aggregation.™® Finally, wine phenolics 
serve as powerful biologic antioxidants, blocking the tis- 
sue-damaging oxidation of LDL cholesterol within blood 
vessel walls, one of the major long-term contributors to 
atheroschlerosis.*° 

How does exercise stack up when subjected to the same 
skepticism, regarding mechanism? Fairly well, but not 
convincingly superior. 

Regular exercise does boost HDL, although to a lesser 
degree than moderate drinking. Some writers huff that the 
passive “chemical” effect of ethanol on HDL production is 
less noble than the “earned” effect of exercise. The arteries 
can’t discriminate. 
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Are there no sacred cows? 


aerobic exercise e must prove its mettle in the mea! 


e answer is 5 own, the public. should be given the 
SS. facts and spared the hype, so that each person can 


id sae ihe. same ae for obj 


Regular exercise improves the efficiency of the heart mus- 
cle by lowering heart rate and increasing the amount of blood 
pumped with each contraction. Physical conditioning also 
improves the stress adaptation of the small-vessel circulation 
by lowering blood pressure (resistance to blood flow) during 
exertion, when compared to unfit individuals.””"™” There is 
no substitute for perspiration in this arena. 

Exercise, especially running, unquestionably helps to 
control weight, another risk factor for heart disease. 
Interestingly, moderate drinkers, particularly women, also 
tend to weigh less than their abstaining counterparts. 

Finally, scant evidence suggests exercise may reduce 
coagulation tendency and platelet clumping, although to a 
lesser extent than documented with moderate wine con- 
sumption, but nevertheless welcome.’ 

Moderate drinkers and regular exercisers can both 
achieve statistical benefits even when starting in middle 
age. Also, in a regrettable parallel, the preventive benefits 
of both drift slowly away when the activity is abandoned. 


Jogging vs. jugging — Safety edge? 

Aside from the obvious differences in motivation and 
cultural attitudes regarding drinking and exercising, the 
unemotional epidemiologist can’t really claim that exercise 
is a great deal more effective. OK, but surely it must be 
safer, no ...? 

Obviously, both chronic heavy drinking and acute intox- 
ication have abysmal safety profiles, but is exercise intrin- 
sically safer than moderate drinking? 

Again, not really, if one looks at it honestly. 

Studies in both the U.S. and Germany have showed that 
4% to 8% of myocardial infarctions (heart attacks) occur 
shortly after vigorous exercise.**” Obviously, the predis- 
posing atheroschlerosis developed over prior decades, and 
the piper had to be paid sooner or later, but exercise called 
for the check. 
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Sedentary people in these 
studies were far more vul- 
nerable than physically fit 
subjects. In retrospect, some 
of these unfortunate victims 
may have been exercising 
inappropriately for their 
individual situations, but 
society typically doesn’t 
| scold them for the trespass. 
Apart from suffering a 
myocardial infarction, these 
people probably don’t have 
to endure society’s judg- 
mental sneers for stepping 
“over the edge” by shovel- 
ing snow or trying to fulfill 
a jogging resolution in 
January. 
A double standard operates 
here. Realistically, if a mod- 
erate “dose” of alcohol 
posed risks of landing you 
in an intensive care unit 
with a life-threatening illness remotely similar to the risks 
posed by exercise, there would be no “wine and health” 
debate! Happily, there is a significant decrease in short- 
term risk of heart attack after moderate drinking."” 
Beyond the lights-and-sirens drama of heart attacks, exer- 
cise carries other risks: fractures and head injuries from bicy- 
cling, ear infections from swimming, sprains and fractures 
from running, tendinitis from aerobics. Many of these sports 
injuries will take people out of work or school and encumber 
considerable medical expense. Moderate alcohol consumers, 
by contrast, have better work performance and superior 
absenteeism rates than both abstainers and heavy drinkers.” 
They also use fewer medical services. 


Conclusion — Run to the cellar 

Both exercise and moderate drinking may enrich the 
lives of the great majority of people who participate, 
although neither is free of risk. Rarely do people choose 
either activity to accrue benefits two or three decades dis- 
tant, but rather because they enjoy them right now. 

People have the right to make personal choices about the 
quality of their own lives, even if those values differ from 
the personal beliefs or political biases of the advisor. 
Patients don’t need to be “protected” by politically- 
skewed medical advice or reprimanded by socially-engi- 
neered dogma if the individual’s personal choices do not 
jeopardize others. 


This doctor’s distillation 

It’s silly to argue whether exercise or moderate drinking 
will do an adult more good. Nothing about one precludes 
doing the other, and everything we know from biological 
mechanisms would suggest the benefits should be addi- 
tive. Do them both to the degree that they make you feel 
better and make you happy. If you are among the majority 
of people for whom either choice prolongs your life — so 


much the better. But even if the odds don’t shake out, a vig- 
orous life with wine on the dinner table is immeasurably 
preferable to the dreary alternatives. a 

Dr. Shoemaker is a pediatrician, winemaker, and scientific advisor 
to the Wine Institute (California). He placed in the top quartile of 
his age group in the 1995 Big Sur Marathon. The red T-shirt has 
been relegated to crush apparel. 
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Paperwork, paperwork 


I'm going to offer two warnings of the sort that gives 
lawyers their reputation as sources of bad news and gener- 
ators of paperwork. 

The news isn’t really that bad, because there are practical 
remedies for the ills involved. It is, however, another entry 
in the burgeoning “one thing after another” file for grape- 
growing and winemaking, and the remedies do require 
creating documents. 

The first topic is a cautionary tale about procuring pack- 
aging materials, the other a caveat prompted by BATF’s 
recent pronouncement on field blends. 


What are you buying when you order supplies? 

Most wineries are part of the packaged goods industry. 
That is, their revenue is dependent on someone’s reaching 
for a package and putting it in a shopping cart. Even the 
smallest producer needs its customers to find the contain- 
ers at the tasting room appealing. For all wineries, repeat 
business depends on the packaging’s doing its job after the 
consumer takes the product home. 

Given the importance of the package, one might think 
that wineries would be very explicit when they order pack- 
aging materials. Nevertheless, most wineries order glass, 
closures, labels, and capsules from a catalog, usually with- 
out reviewing the seller’s proposed terms in any detail or 
proposing terms of their own. 

In the absence of explicit agreements on tolerances and 
quality standards, you buy whatever the seller chooses to 
describe as the “number 1234” or the “super-extra- 
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By R. Corbin Houchins 


superb,” so long as the goods delivered 

would be accepted in the trade as the materi- 

al described in the invoice. The legal term for 
goods of a quality that pass without objection is “mer- 
chantable.” Merchantability is one of those elastic concepts 
like “reasonableness” that invite expensive contests when- 
ever a dispute arises. 


Specify first 

Even if the minimum merchantable level of quality is 
good enough for your purposes, you should develop pur- 
chasing documents that spell out standards for determin- 
ing it. Otherwise, the stung buyer must prove that the 
goods wouldn't be acceptable to wineries generally. 

Proof of defects is an expensive undertaking with no 
guarantee of a sensible outcome. That’s the essence of the 
following unhappy story. 

It is axiomatic in package engineering that the compo- 
nents of the package be compatible with the liquid inside 
the container. Nevertheless, last summer a jury decided 
that capsules coated with an ink that discolors when 
exposed to wine will pass without objection in the wine 
trade. As usual in trials, experts appeared on both sides, 
with opposite views on the central issue. Apparently, the 
jurors (who of course included no one in the wine indus- 
try) believed it was a winery’s fault if any wine got on the 
capsule. 

Both sides agreed something like 1% of cork-finished 
wine bottles seep after bottling. With unstable ink and vent 
holes in the capsule, about one case in five will contain a 
bottle with some contact between wine and capsule. If the 
capsule color is unstable, resulting in a package that turns 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


unsaleable only after release, that’s enough to knock you 
out of your hard-won shelf positions. 

The winery in question ultimately had to replace cap- 
sules on all bottles it could retrieve because it couldn’t tell 
which ones were going to fail or when. Even after that hor- 
rendous expense, the winery can’t be sure whether over 
the life of its vin de garde that was beyond recall in con- 
sumers’ cellars, the quality image may be defaced by seep- 
age in a much larger proportion of bottles. 

The loss (including the large legal expense of trying to 
define quality after the fact through the unpredictable 
medium of litigation) could have been avoided by a stan- 
dard packaging component specification that all materials 
be able to withstand contact with the product. 

Particularly with closures, it’s important to coordinate 
specifications and tolerances among the components of the 
package. No convincing correlation has been established 
between the “grade” of a cork, based primarily on observable 
surface defects, and its ability to seal. It does seem demon- 
strable that a very pretty cork with a radius at the low end of 
tolerance in a bottle with a bore at the high end is more like- 
ly to leak than an ugly one with better dimensions. 

Experience suggests that both the diameter and the 


degree uniformity of diameter on a given cork (i.e., round 
rather than oval) and both the bottle neck bore diameter 
and its uniformity (i.e., cylindrical rather than a truncat- 
ed cone) are worth specifying. Those values and objec- 
tively ascertainable matters such as keeping coatings off 
the inner surfaces of the bottle or how the corks were ster- 
ilized and what moisture content they will have coming 
out of the bag are, fortunately, relatively easy to put 
down in black and white, and far more meaningful than 
the “standards” used for grading or the laudatory phras- 
es of the catalog. 

Look at your package and you'll see a number of ways 
component failure could harm you. Do you want the bore 
of a bottle to be uniform and within a certain percent of 
specifications, and the corks of a specified size tolerance 
and moisture content? Is there a maximum acceptable per- 
centage of corks that won’t seal? How about the percent- 
age that cause organoleptically discernable off-scents? It’s 
not likely those factors will be specified in the sales docu- 
ments if you don’t add them yourself. 


What if? 
Setting forth the specifications you care about, whether 
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Covers the growing of grapes and includes 
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of the grapevine. 
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NEW! 

New Classic Wines 
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Well-informed, enthusiastic, in-depth reports 
of how and why behind wine styles of 63 
winemakers in six countries. 
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NEW! 

Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings 

Portland, OR (ASEV). 
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Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Proceedings 

35 papers from Australia, Canada, Germany, 
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Wine Company 
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Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 
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Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 

Port, Madeira & regional wines 

Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portuguese wine, in- 
cluding Port, Madeira, and Rose wines. 
229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 
Climates 
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193pp— $24.95 paperback Order# 757 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 
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Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaption, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 
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Sunlight into Wine 
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Management and economics, Improvement 
of canopy microclimates, Importance of 
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systems. 
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Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
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for the laboratory. 
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Vineyard Management Practices: An Envi- 
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Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 
ment and frost control; grapevine nutrition, 
grape pests, disease, protection. 
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John Gladstones 
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es. Detailed climatic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of new 
Viticultural sites and possible changes in the 
climatic conditions. 
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B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument anayl- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 


512pp—$79.95 Order # CH-WAP 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 

264pp— $29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 
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for rootstock, agricultural implements and chemicals, 
grapes, processing aids or packaging components, is half 
the legal job. The other half is drawing up contract docu- 
ments that deal adequately with what happens if the sup- 
plies don’t measure up and that will be acceptable to the 
suppliers you want to deal with. 

Growers and wineries should discuss the real-life business 
risks with their legal advisors in drawing up standard pur- 
chase documents. It doesn’t help all that much to get your 
money back for a chemical that caused loss of the entire crop, 
or for a packaging component that killed your brand in the 
market, but sales documents that protect buyers from conse- 
quential damages arising from defective supplies are unpop- 
ular with sellers and their insurers. Some negotiating and 
willingness to seek alternative sources may be required if 
you are going to manage the risks inherent in dependence on 
the quality of key materials. 


The consumer's friend 

Let’s turn now to a different kind of legal risk, the pos- 
sibility of bad consequences from non-compliance with 
federal labeling laws. 

The BATF recently amplified the basic principle that 
Wineries making varietal claims on their packages must 
be able to prove them. There is no change in the basic 
principles: Wineries using their own grapes must trace 
the varieties from field to tank. Properly drawn grape 
purchase agreements obligate the grower to deliver both 
grapes and paperwork. If all the grapes in a load are from 
a block that is planted with a single variety, compliance is 
simple. 

It is similar in concept, if a bit more complicated in prac- 
tice, to keep track of the percentage of different varieties in 
each lot. (Note that the varieties could differ not only 
because of intentional field blending, but also from harvest- 
ing practices, intentional or otherwise, that mix different 
blocks or from past misidentification of vines within a block, 
including identifications that were accepted at the time but 
have been ampelographically disproved.) 

We are now all on notice of two governmental precepts 
that may have been overlooked in the past. 

First, it is not enough to keep records of the proportion 
of different varieties in a lot by vine count; you have to 
include the yield factor. You can include the tons per acre 
without seriously complicating your vintage records. 
Logically, if you know that there is a difference by variety 
in gallons per ton in your operation, the same theory 
would require you to factor that in as well. 

The second precept is that BATF will resolve questions 
about the uniformity of variety in crush lots “in favor of 
the consumer.” The Bureau has not stated how that will 
work in practice, but it seems to imply that where the 
recordkeeping is not convincing, the acceptable percent- 
age on the label is the one that gives the least distin- 
guished component the highest plausible proportion. 

Whatever the precise meaning of the Bureau’s bulletin 
may be, the practical message is clear enough: Take a 
look at your varietal recordkeeping, and if it includes 
field blending, be sure all your assumptions can be veri- 
fied from your files. a 


gold medal winner 


Renewing premium oak flavors in depleted oak 
barrels or stainless steel tanks is simple with 
Innerstave. 


Our oak matrix was developed to produce the 
aging flavors of new French oak barrels and new 
American oak barrels. 


All woods are air-dried and each Innerstave 
product is toasted to the winemaker’s 
specifications. Innerstave can be installed in 
any combination of toast levels (light to heavy) 
and by varying the toast levels, the winemaker 
is able to create his or her preferred flavors for 
each wine. Wood quantity (wood to wine ratio) 
can be varied allowing the winemaker to 
determine the intensity of oak flavor. 


While our flavor target is vanilla with toasty flavors, 
other flavors have been developed by Innerstave 
such as sweet, toasted graham, dark roast coffee, 
coconut, chocolate, maple syrup, caramel, brown 
sugar and toasted almond or hazelnut. 


Wineries using Innerstave have received accolades 
for the oak character imparted by Innerstave in 
their wines. Wines made in barrels and tanks 
containing Innerstave win gold and platinum 
medals. 


For more information, call 


INNERSTAVE 


24200 Arnold Drive * Sonoma, CA 95476 
Phone: 707-996-8781 © Fax: 707-996-1157 
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The Enforcer 

Almost everyone has some Hollywood-induced conception of how 
crime syndicates use human persuaders to make their shady busi- 
nesses run smoothly and to squash possible competition. It does 
not seem even remotely possible that our town of 3,500 people 
would have (or even need) a certified enforcer, but we have one 
(not licensed, but genuine, nonetheless). 

The local police must be aware of his existence and may even 
encourage his rather unusual practice, which probably removes a 
significant portion of the local law enforcement work-load (debt 
collection, return of stolen goods, domestic squabbles, etc.). 

Our encounter with the “Big E” came indirectly, when two of 
our winery's chain saws, which had been missing for six months 
(and were assumed to be lost forever), miraculously reappeared 
through the good efforts of the Enforcer. The saws reappeared in a 
totally unrelated case (I’m assuming the “E” gives his jobs case 
numbers, just like a private investigator), when he recovered a 
large cache of stolen property and returned everything he could to 
the rightful owners. 

The Enforcer didn’t send a bill for services rendered, but nei- 
ther did he refuse the proffered reward for the returned saws. The 
soft-spoken, private guardian of local law and order and human 
rights is impressive in stature (about 6-feet, 5-inches tall and at 
least 300 Ibs). His late model, full-size pickup has a permanent 
list to the port side, thanks to his driver’s-side bulk. 

The Enforcer lore that is gradually building is probably mostly 
fiction. Most impressive is the fact that he seldom has to resort to 
physical force to solve a case or achieve a compromise solution. 
My spouse thinks we should send him to help the U.N. solve the 
fighting in the former Yugoslavia. I'll FAX his e-mail address to 
Bill Clinton and B.B. Ghalli: enfor@yolo.com. 
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Contour disposal 
fields perform 
well in Nova Scetia 


Canada is pioneering an innovative soil absorption system — 
called contoured disposal fields (CDF) — that appears to offer a 
solution for problem sites with shallow, steeply sloping soils. 

As small, new wineries must utilize hillside sites away 
from the more easily developed valley floors, CDFs, once 
they have been tested and approved for use in the U.S., may 
provide yet another method for the subsurface disposal of 
wastewater (see previous PWV columns on Wisconsin 
mounds, shallow trench pressure distribution (STPD) sys- 
tems, and drip tape systems). 

Jordan P. Mooers, research associate with the Center for 
Water Resources, Technical University of Nova Scotia 
(Halifax), says that CDFs appear to perform well on slopes of 
5% to 30%. The system takes advantage of horizontal subsur- 
face flow through the slope to treat the effluent. On slopes 
flatter than 5%, the horizontal component of subsurface flow 
is weak or absent entirely. 


Design details 

The CDF system — comprised of a trench and PVC drain 
pipe — incorporates several of the features found in shallow 
trench systems and Wisconsin mounds. So far, the test sites 
have all been residential. CDF trenches up to 150 feet long, 
according to developers, can be charged by gravity flow.” 


BARREL BUILDERS inc. 


° Offering a complete line of barrel 
maintenance services and products. 


° New barrels from Tonnellerie Marchive 
and Budapesti Kadar. 


¢ Router cut barrel shaving and retoasting. 


¢ Premium quality wood and 
silicone bungs. 


e American and French 
toasted oak chips. 
In Napa: 
(707) 942-4291 
Outside of area code 707: 
(800) 365-8231 


BARREL BUILDERS, INC. » P.O. BOX 268 © ST. HELENA, CA 94574 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY INC. 


Over 25 years of nursery experience 


CUTTINGS, DORMANT ROOTINGS 
DORMANT BENCHGRAFTS UNDER CUSTOM CONTRACT 


CERTIFIED STOCK 
M10R, 5C, SBB, 101-14MG, 3309C, 140R, 1103P, & S04 
Phone (707) 255-8874 # Fax (707) 255-4579 


Galo Maclean + 2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. « Napa, CA 94559 
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Trench lengths greater than 150 feet require a pump system 
to ensure distribution of effluent throughout the entire perfo- 
rated pipe length. The use of drain pipe is an interesting fea- 
ture, normally with perforations on either side of the pipe, 
one inch or so above the pipe invert (bottom). The CDF 
design criteria suggests the addition of a single hole per pipe 
length in the invert of the otherwise conventionally perforat- 
ed drainage conduit. 

Unlike the STPD system, CDFs use only the trench bottom 
area in calculating absorption area requirements.” Part of the 
CDF’s performance is apparently dependent on the biological 
treatment that occurs as the effluent passes through the bio- 
film mat, which inevitably builds up on trench bottoms in all 
trench-type underground disposal systems. 

One criticism may be leveled at the CDF system before it is 
adopted in the U.S. There is no mention in the design proto- 
col of a dosing system to permit cyclic drying of the CDF 
trench except for trenches exceeding the 150-ft. length limit, 
which require pumping. (A dosing system accumulates and 
then discharges the effluent to fully charge the entire 
drainage pipe network. 

Just as there is a dosing requirement for the STPD and 
Wisconsin mound systems, it would appear that dosing 
should be included under all trench size/length conditions to 
permit the soil body the maximum time of recovery of its 
optimum hydraulic transmissibility characteristics between 
effluent charge cycles. 

A prototype CDF system has been installed in West 
Virginia, and its performance is being carefully monitored by 
the Monongalia County Health Department.’ The County 
Health Department required that sufficient land area on the 
parcel be reserved for a back-up system of conventional 
design, in case the experimental CDF fails. 

Developers of the CDF concept claim that the cost for con- 
structing the system is much less than a conventional soil 
absorption system. Also, because the CDF trenches are only 
17 inches deep in colder regions (like Nova Scotia) and could 
be shallower, say 12 to 14 inches in the warmer areas of the 
U.S., there is very little disturbance of tree roots on sites 
which have dense covers of woody vegetation. 

While CDFs may not be the system to cure all subsurface 
disposal problems for septic tank effluent, the research 
results, as they are published, will be interesting to see. It is 
quite likely that U.S. environmental management agencies 
may eventually adopt CDF or a modification thereof, to add 
to their arsenal of soil absorption disposal schemes. 

PWV will monitor progress on this new concept and publish 
results as they occur in the engineering literature. 

David Storm is a consulting sanitary engineer specializing in win- 
ery utility systems and owner of Winters Winery, Winters, CA. 
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Western Square 
racks them up 


All Western Square Portable Barrel Racks (WS 29 series) are 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, Bordeaux and American Oak 
Barrels. The Racks are powder-coated (baked enamel) which is the 
most durable finish available and is resistant to chipping, abrasion, 
impact, corrosion and chemicals. 


Standard Rack has 7” forklift opening. 
Provides enough space between 
barrels to see 
and smell. 


Low Profile Rack 
is same as Standard Rack SINGLE BAR 
except forklift opening is 4”. 

Using this rack, barrels may be 
stacked 6 high.With inside bars, 
wine can still be worked in place. 


<See Dowble Bar 


Rack is stronger 
and provides better 
safety when lifting 
from the side. 


REMOVAB 
CRADLES 


Optional 
removable 
center cradles 
provide stable 
stacking of a single barrel above 
tiers of two barrels. Available for all racks. 


Half Rack designed for bottom tier where headspace is a problem. 
It has the unique feature of being pallet-jackable from all 4 directions. 


Western Square also manufactures grape harvest bins and a variety of steel trailers. 
Western Square designs equipment to meet the Wine Industry’s ever-changing needs. 


For more information contact: 


WESTERN [-] SQUARE 


1621 North Broadway * Stockton, CA 95205 
PHONE: (209) 944-0921 ¢ FAX: (209) 944-0934 
toll-free lines California: (800) 367-8383 » Outside California: (800) 367-7810 
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World-class vineyard 
in Sonoma County, CA 


If you drive past the Dehlinger Vineyard (Sebastopol, CA), 
you might think the owner has a psychedelic fancy. Why else 
are vine stakes painted different colors? If you see the vine- 
yard manager walking vine rows spreading chalk on the soil, 
you will be convinced that this is no ordinary operation. And 
you'll be right! 

If you are curious and drive in to investigate, you'll taste 
some wonderful wines and learn how a vineyard and its wines 
have been transformed. The Dehlinger Vineyard is one of the 
best examples I’ve seen anywhere in the world of careful vine- 
yard management with the aim of maximizing quality. 

Marty Hedlund has been vineyard manager at Dehlinger 
since 1988. He studied at Cal Poly (San Luis Obispo, CA) and 
has a degree in horticulture from Washington State 
University, where he studied under Dr. Walter Clore. 
Hedlund also worked in Washington and British Columbia 
vineyards before coming to California. 

Dehlinger Vineyard was planted in 1975, and the lack of 
vine balance soon became obvious. An early challenge for 
Hedlund was to overcome problems of “veg” flavors in 
wines and of vines being out of balance, producing more 
leaves than fruit. These problems had been identified by the 
owner Tom Dehlinger. Since 1988, Hedlund has developed a 
program designed to overcome these problems. Based on the 
current reputation of the winery, the viticulture and wine- 
making team has been very successful! 

Overcoming problems in the vineyard required a two-pronged 
approach to changes in management: allowing for variation in 
soil type and making the trellis system more suitable. 


Terroir management 

The phrase “terroir management” is almost an oxymoron, a 
contradiction in terms. Terroir is God’s gift to wine drinkers 
and does not need to be managed — or does it? 

Soon after his vineyard was planted, Dehlinger recognized 
that not all of the vines on the property were of the same 
vigor. Due to the vines’ response to different soil types, in 
some places the vigor was high, in other places moderate, 
and in some places relatively low. Sadly differences in soil 
types affecting vine vigor were not allowed for in the original 
vineyard planning design. It was not uncommon at 
Dehlinger to have vines of different vigor within one row. 

There are two primary soil types in the vineyard: Altamont 
and Goldridge. Altamont is a red soil, often found on hilltops, 
and Goldridge a grayish-white soil, which is found lower in 
the landscape. Goldridge is deeper and more fertile and vine 
roots are able to penetrate to six feet or deeper. Vines in 
Altamont soil have the lowest vigor. 

Dehlinger’s first step in terroir management was map- 
ping soil distribution. He based the map on the topsoil 
appearance and painted each vine stake with one of four 
different colors to indicate soil type. This initial appraisal 
was promising but did not always appropriately match 
with vigor and fruit taste at harvest. 
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By Dr. Richard Smart 


In 1988, Hedlund quantified this approach by taking prun- 
ing weights of ten vines in each zone. The range of pruning 
weights was from 5.6 to 11.5 Ibs per vine. Now all vine stakes 
in the vineyard have been painted, based on the relative vigor 
and taste of the fruit as well as the soil appearance. 

The vineyard has received minimal fertilization in the last 
several years, except in the so-called red zone which contains 
vines of low vigor. A crucial aspect of the vineyard mapping 
allows for differential irrigation in the vineyard. Dehlinger 
uses sprinkler irrigation, and thanks to ball valves, some 
parts of the vineyard can be irrigated while others are not. 


Harvest 

The same principle of differential treatment of soil zones 
applies to harvest. The low vigor blocks are harvested first, 
and there is some ripening delay associated with the higher 
vigor blocks on more fertile soil. The high vigor areas also 
require more leaf removal. 

Closely monitoring the vineyard has identified what 
Hedlund and Dehlinger call a “Golden Triangle” in one Pinot 


Pinot Noir vineyard map of soil types. 


Facing page 
photo lower 
right: Painted 
vine stakes 
indicate 
soil type. 


Photos by Fred Scherrer 
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Noir block. This block of vines produces exceptional quality 
fruit with high sugar and good flavor. 

Juice from different parts of the vineyard has been fer- 
mented separately and subsequently blended. However, with 
several years experience, it is now possible to do the “blend- 
ing” at the crusher, since the different zones tend to perform 
similarly year after year. 

Using published criteria of vine balance, (Smart Viticulture: 
“Two Golden Rules of Viticulture,” PWV, Sept/Oct 1993), 
Hedlund determined that only a few of the vines in the vine- 
yard were being properly pruned when the conventional 
spur number was used. For many vines the conventional 
pruning was too severe and so encouraged high shoot vigor. 

The pruning weight comparison reinforced a decision to 
change the pruning level, and it soon became clear that trellis- 
ing changes were also necessary. Hedlund and Dehlinger 
found that it was not sufficient just to increase bud number to 
restore vine balance; this often made problems with canopy 
shading worse. However these 
pruning trials did indicate that 
the vines had the capacity for a 
higher crop load. Obviously, 
canopy division was the 
answer. 


Modifying the trellis 
system 

The first trellis evaluations 
began in 1988 with retro- 
fitting two rows to vertical 
shoot positioning (VSP). This 
small trial subsequently 
spread to other varieties. 
However, it quickly became 


apparent that VSP was not the appropriate solution to all 
problems of high vigor. 

VSP produced significant shoot crowding and didn’t over- 
come problems of fruit shading. (Hedlund and the author 
note with concern that a high proportion of many California 
vineyards, where vigor is high, are converting to this system. 

Dehlinger’s first trial with retrofitting to a lyre system took 
place in 1989, with one-half acre of Cabernet Sauvignon and 
one-quarter acre of Pinot Noir. By 1995, only four of 45 acres 
have not been converted to lyre. This modification has 
proved worthwhile, both from viticultural and winemaking 
points of view. 

In addition to improved yield and disease-free fruit, an 
important aspect of appraising vineyard management at 
Dehlinger is what can be seen, smelled, and tasted in the 
glass. Efforts in the vineyard have been most successful in 
reducing vegetal characters especially those of bell pepper for 
Cabernet Sauvignon and green beans in Pinot Noir. 


What next? 

The future of Dehlinger’s present planting is uncertain. The 
vines are grafted to AXR-1, but as yet there is no phylloxera evi- 
dent in the vineyard. At the time of interplanting, Dehlinger 
and Hedlund indicate they may modify the trellis, particularly 
where the lyre trellis is not suited to the high vigor. 


Assessing the approach 

Of course, this approach of careful management takes more 
work. For example, Hedlund must go through the vineyard 
placing chalk marks on the ground to guide vineyard work- 
ers in differential leaf removal. However, he and Dehlinger 
consider the final results worthwhile. 

The common approach is to treat all vines in a vineyard the 
same: to trellis, irrigate, and do leaf removal the same for all 
vines in the block, even though 
they might perform quite differ- 
ently. Harvest is also commonly 
done at the same time, but this 
seems unnecessary when hand 
harvesting. I know New Zealand 
growers who even make two 
passes over a vineyard with a 
machine harvester. 

Have you ever thought of the 
affect on wine quality of mixing 
good fruit with average or even 
low-quality fruit in the crusher? 
Perhaps the wine will all be poor. 
Marty Hedlund and Tom 
Dehlinger have thought about it 
and have acted accordingly. 
Congratulations, guys! il 


Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” 
is an international viticultural consul- 
tant and can be contacted in Australia 
by fax (011-61-65-84-0121), or e-mail at 
smartvit@midcoast.com.au. He visits 
America frequently and can be con- 
tacted at Vinquiry in Healdsburg, CA, 
tel: 707/433-8875. 
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MARKETPLACE 


Winery Production 
Management System 


practical software for the winemaker 


Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road 
Occidental, California 95465 


(707) 874-3067 


Portable, battery powered mechanical 
stirrer for ion specific and pH electrodes. 


Eliminates the use of stir 
bars. High precision motor 
ensures years of trouble-free 
operation and long battery 
life. Mounts in all standard 
electrode holders. 


Model DP-433 / $229.00 


SIENCO, INC. 
800-432-1624 


The American Wine Society is a national non-profit organization devoted to ed ucating its 
members and the general public about all aspects of wine production, use and appreciation. 
The Society is independent and has no commercial affiliation. 

Membership is open to any interested person, wine enthusiast, professional in the wine 
business, amateur winemaker - anyone who wants to learn more about wine. 


Annual (calendar year) dues are $24.00 individual or couple, which includes the Society's 
quarterly Journal, Special Bulletins and much more. 


For free brochure write to: AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC 
Dept. PW, 3006 Latta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 
related to the wine industry. 


Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 


payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 
L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 
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Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


ESSE 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Waste Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 
15 Main Street—PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


LEGAL OUNSIEE 


licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries and Growers Since 1971 


R. CORBIN HOUCHINS 


999 3rd Ave., Telephone: (206)343-9597 
Suite 3150 or (800)962-4805 
Seattle, WA 98104 Fax: (206)223-2045 


THE 
; 


A Powerful Newsletter That Is 
Guaranteed to Increase Profits 


~MARKETING with Low-Cost Marketing 


NEWSLETTER 


* A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 
* So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 
° Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 
10-year subscription. 
To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 
The Guerrilla Marketing 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 
succeed in marketing without it! 


GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 
Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 
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The Compleat Winemaker Criveller Co. 


Electro-Steam FINING AGENTS Euro-Machines YEAST 
Gamajet Cleaning Criveller Co. fp Packaging Criveller Co. 
Key Industrial KLR Machines KLR Machines Pickering Winery Supply 


Napa Fermentations 


Pickering Winery Supply 


GRAPE/WINE Associations 
Lodi Woodbridge Wine Group 


RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


Scott Laboratories 
Vinquiry 


Adcon Telemetry, Inc. 13 310/575-3188 310/575-3727 Carla Thomas KHS Machines 6 707/763-4844 707/763-6997. Al Burns 
Agri-Analysis 38 916/757-4656 916/757-4655 __ G. Friebertshauser Key Industrial 44 707/252-0312 707/252-9054 Buzz Boyanich 
A & P Ag Structures 29 209/685-8700 209/685-8622 Devin Stout Kimco Mfg., Inc. 19 800/356-9641 209/277-9358 Jerry Welker 
Barrel Builders 66 800/365-8231 707/942-5426 Phil Burton KLR Machines, Inc. 10 707/823-2883 707/823-6954 |. Linderman 
BHP Wire Products 23 800/211-WIRE Dick Frew Knox Industries 58 415/751-6306 415/751-6806 Mel Knox 

Blue Grass Cooperage 38 707/939-9790 707/939-9791 _ R. Willmers Lorane Grapevines 26 503/942-9875 503/942-9867 Dave Michul 
Boswell Company 70 415/457-3955 415/457-0304 Jim Boswell Lodi Woodbridge Com. 25 209/367-4727 209/367-0737 Mark Chandler 
Caldwell Vit. Services 20 707/255-1294 707/226-9026 John Caldwell Napa Fermentation 59 707/255-6372 707/255-6462 Pat Watkins 
Cal. Grapevine Nursery 30 800/344-5688 707/963-1840 © R. Tonella Pacific Coast Farm Cr. 11 800/800-4865 707/838-3456 Terry Lindley 
Calistoga Press 43 707/942-6033 707/942-5711 Bob Hillis Pacific West Container 58 714/547-9266 714/953-9270 Tim Bynon 
Campbell Consulting 42 206/867-9496 NA Doug Campbell Personnel Perspective 14 707/576-7653 707/576-8190 Carolyn Silvestri 
Canton Cooperage T, 800/692-9888 502/692-3998 Ken Seymour Pickering Wry. Supply 62 415/474-1588 415/474-1617 John Pickering 
Ciatti & Company 34 415/388-8301 415/388-0528 Joseph Ciatti Pro-Pack Systems, Inc. 33 408/771-1300 408/771-1303 _D. Zurlinden 
Compleat Winemaker 63 707/963-9681 707/963-7739 Bob Ellsworth Rios Farm Services 53 800/231-7467 Mack Worland 
Cork Supply Intl. 5 707/746-0353 707/746-7471 Justin Davis RLS Equipment 28) 609/965-0074 609/965-2509 __B. Stollenwerk 
Criveller Company 44 905/357-2930 905/374-2930 Bruno Criveller Ruszel Woodworks 62 707/745-6979 707/745-2793 J. Allenby 
Data Consulting 70 707/874-3067 707/874-1635 Carey Dubbert Sabaté USA 27 415/362-7465 Francois Sabaté 
Domaine Chandon ‘18 707/252-5830 707/944-1123 Ernie Weir Scott Laboratories 24 707/765-6666 707/765-6674 Bob Moeckly 
Duarte Nursery 45 800/GRAFTED 209/531-0352 John Duarte Sienco, Inc. 70 800/432-1624 Paul Page 
Electro-Steam Gen. 44 800/634-8177 703/549-0664 Barbara Akens Sonoma Grapevines 63 707/542-5510 707/542-4801 Rich Kunde 
Encore/Decanter 18 510/234-5670 510/234-0433 Peter Heylin State Insurance Fund 16 800/773-7667 916/924-6825 Bob Kean 
EuroMachines Z 540/825-5700 540/825-5789 Matt Eiser Stavin 35 415/331-7849 415/331-0516 Alan Sullivan 
ETS Laboratories 43 707/963-4806 707/963-1054 Gordon Burns Sunridge Nursery 59 805/858-2237 805/366-4251 Denise Orrick 
Food, Wine & Spirits 44 707/255-2031 707/253-8234 CC. Foppiano T-Systems 2 800/765-1860 619/578-2344 Michele Borsari 
fp Packaging 8 707/258-3940 707/258-3949 Rick White Tonnellerie Radoux 18 415/457-3955 415/457-0304 Jim Boswell 

fp Portocork, Inc. 72 707/258-3930 707/258-3935 Greg Warwick Treessentials 13 See ad for phone number nearest you 

Galo Macléan Nursery 66 707/255-8874 707/255-4579  F. Maclean Vinifera, Inc. 12 707/259-5200 707/259-5222 Jean Gadiot 
Gamajet Cleaning 30 800-buy-jets 610/408-9945 Bob Delaney Vinquiry 12 707/433-8869 707/433-2927 M.A. Graff 
Gordon Graphics 58 415/883-0455 415/883-5124 G. Lindstrom Vintage Nurseries 28 800/499-9019 805/725-4999 Jeff Sanders 
Goverment Liaison 14 800/642-6564 703/525-8451 James Hurson Weed Badger 37 800/437-3392 701/778-7501 Ron Dalka _ 
Gripple 15 800/654-0609 800/654-0789 Joe Shad Westec 51 707/837-7880 707/837-7888 €E. Sugarman 
Innerstave 65 707/996-8781 707/996-1157 Bob Rogers Western Square 67 209/944-0921 209/944-0934 John Lansingh 
Jim’s Supply 38 805/324-6514 805/324-6566 Dan Drake Wine Apprec.Guild 19 800/242-9462 415/864-0377 Elliott Mackey 
Juvenal Direct, Inc. 49 707/254-2000 707/642-2288 Karen Devine World Cooperage  26,36,42 417/588-4151 417/588-3344 Ed Larmie 


he exclusive NOVA deep cleaning system creates a cork with 
lower polyphenols which reduces the incidence of off-flavors. 
Dust Free. Chlorine Free. Nova Corks. 


BLIND TASTE TESTS JUDGE NOVA CORKS “PERFECT” 


An independent winery tested chlorine-free NOVA corks 
against the competition and said, “NOVA corks are consistently... 
visually and sensorially the best.” Wine bottled with NOVA “was 
chosen to have the most consistent varietal aroma and flavor 
characteristics (affected the least by the cork).” 

Another leading winery performed extensive sensory 
evaluations and NOVA corks were judged “perfect”! 

Nova corks produced by Portocork Internacional are 
available exclusively from fp Portocork. 


NOVA: SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN TO BE THE BEST 


: fp Portocork, Inc: 
porto" 601 Airpark Rd. 
co Napa, CA 94558 
Portocork Internacional, S.A. 


Santa Maria De Lamas 707.258.3930 
Portugal FAX 707.258.3935 


